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Annual Meeting 


At the Annual Meeting of the Voting Members of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., held on 
January 25, 1944, the following Trustees were re-elected 
for a term of three years, ending January, 1947: Dr. 
George H. Hyslop, Mrs. Lawrence Jacob, Dr. Gardner 
Murphy, Mr. Lawson Purdy, and Mrs. John J. Whitehead, 
Jr. 


At the Meeting of the Board of Trustees immediately 
following the Annual Meeting Dr. George H. Hyslop was 
re-elected President of the Society for the year 1944. Mr. 
Lawson Purdy was re-elected Treasurer, Dr. Gardner 
Murphy was re-elected First Vice-President, and Mrs. 
Lawrence Jacob was re-elected Second Vice-President. 
Mrs. Edward W. Allison was elected Secretary. 


At a regular meeting of the Board of Trustees held on 
February 29, 1944, the President reappointed the following 
Chairmen of Committees to serve until January, 1945: 
Dr. Gardner Murphy, Research; Mr. Lawson Purdy, Fi- 
nance; Mrs. Richard L. Kennedy, Jr., Membership; and 
Mrs. Edward W. Allison, Publications. 


The Contributions of Mr. H. F. Saltmarsh 
on the Problem of Survival 


J. B. RHINE 
Parapsychology Laboratory, Duke University 


In the death of H. F. Saltmarsh in February of 1943, 
parapsychology has lost one of its leading thinkers. Out 
of the great respect I have long held for Mr. Saltmarsh, 
I welcome the assignment of reviewing his principal pub- 
lished contributions to this subject, even though I feel 
unequal to the task of appraising them. I would call the 
attention of the reader to the more personal accounts of 
Mr. Saltmarsh’s life and work written by Dr. C. D. Broad 
and by Mr. W. H. Salter for the current Proceedings of 
the Society for Psychical Research.’ I am indebted to them 
for their comments. 


Mr. Saltmarsh’s period of parapsychological studies was 
not, relatively speaking, a long one. In 1928, some years 
after retirement from an executive position in a shipping 
firm on account of his health, he began work on the studies 
of mediumship which led up to his first major contribution 
in 1930. His name had appeared as a member of the Society 
for Psychical Research (London) in 1923 but only minor 
evidences of active interest in those earlier years are to 
be found in publication. In the last fifteen years of his life, 
however, Mr. Saltmarsh was, if we take into account his 
ever-uncertain health and the limitation and discomfort it 
brought him, a moderately productive contributor to the 
literature of parapsychology. During this period, his writ- 
ing—and undoubtedly his health—was greatly sustained 
by the devoted interest and assistance of his wife. 


No one, during this period of his active interest, has 
done more than Mr. Saltmarsh to clarify the issues of the 
survival hypothesis. I think it would be agreed that at the 
time of his death he was the leading authority on the 


1Vol. XLVII (1943), pp. 151-154. 
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question of survival in those circles in which that question 
is a live scientific issue. I am therefore led to orient this 
review with relation to the survival hypothesis even though 
it will mean the omission of certain of Mr. Saltmarsh’s 
contributions.? But even when he worked or wrote on other 
parapsychological topics, he was evidently not far removed 
from his main interest. 


The Elliott Research in Mediumship 


The Journal of the S.P.R. mentions, in 1928, that Mr. 
Saltmarsh worked at indexing the topics which appeared 
in the mediumistic records obtained with Mrs. Warren 
Elliott as medium. Eventually it fell to his lot to prepare 
the evaluations and write the report of the investigation 
with Mrs. Elliott which appeared in the Proceedings of the 
S.P.R. in 1930 (1). This was his first and only close con- 
tact with an experimental study in parapsychology. His 
main contributions to the field are rational rather than 
experimental in character, a result that was no doubt partly 
determined by his precarious health. 


It is his handling of the results rather than their intrinsic 
merit that makes the Elliott study the valuable paper it is. 
This cannot easily be shown in the brief review that is 
possible here, but a few salient features of the work may 
be recalled. Part of the sittings were “absent sittings”; 
that is, there was no: sitter present. Instead, a number of 
“relics” representing the sitter had been collected in ad- 
vance, and one, selected by chance, was handed to the 
medium for a given sitting. Stenographic records of the 
medium’s utterances were taken and these were later an- 
notated both by the sitters (“absent” or “present”). and 


2His article, “The Nature of Extra-Sensory Perception,” in the Journal of 
Parapsychology of June, 1942, pp. 101-110, is the most significant of these 
omissions. The following quotation from this article gives a fair clue to the 
thesis offered : “My view, then, is that the cognitive contact of the psyche with 
Its environment—what we know as ESP—is a total response, non-canalized 
y our normal senses and, if governed by time and space at all, is subject to 
conditions less stringent than those with which we are familiar; it would give 
complete knowledge of the faces of all the cards, but this knowledge is dis- 
torted and partly lost in transmission to the supra-liminal mind.” 
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by a control group of pseudo-sitters. From these two sets 
of annotations, Mr. Saltmarsh worked out a mathematical 
appraisal of the relative value of a given session. This was 
probably the first undertaking of the kind to be made. The 
method used was far from perfect, as pioneer procedures 
usually appear in the light of later judgment; but it was a 
most important step and one which promptly led to further 
developments. Shortly thereafter, Mr. Saltmarsh secured 
the assistance of the mathematician, Mr. S. G. Soal, in 
working out an approved statistical procedure for estimat- 
ing the degree to which mediumistic records are explainable 
by chance. Mr. Saltmarsh then applied this method illustra- 
tively to the record of a sitting in the Elliott series (2). 


Weare, of course, still too close to this work to appraise 
it fairly, but it was the beginning of quantitative judgment 
of mediumistic records; and the Saltmarsh-Soal formula 
became the basis of the Duke University studies with Mrs. 
Garrett which were reported in 1936 by Dr. Pratt.’ Pratt’s 
work went beyond the Elliott research in a number of points 
of safeguarding, as every succeeding investigation may 
readily do on the strength of the great advantage it derives 
from its predecessors. It was Saltmarsh’s report, however, 
that led the way in this extremely important matter of 
evaluative methods in mediumship. 


The Elliott report is noteworthy also for the judicious 
interpretation of the results which can be appreciated only 
from a reading of the report itself; but the final lines are 
quoted here to give the essence of Mr. Saltmarsh’s own 
appraisal: “The final choice, then, lies between telepathy 
from the sitter or contributor, together with a small amount 
of clairvoyance, and communication from the surviving 
consciousnesses of deceased human beings. The evidence 
is not sufficiently definite to allow that choice to be made 
with any degree of confidence” (1, pp. 182-183). 





3Towards a Method of Evaluating Mediumistic Material, Bulletin XXII. 
Boston Society for Psychic Research, March, 1936. 
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Is Proof of Survival Possible? 


Thus the Elliott research did not convince Mr. Saltmarsh 
of the occurrence of human survival of bodily death. In 
fact, it must have left him far from optimistic about reach- 
ing a definite conclusion on the issue, for two years later, 
in the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, 
he published an article entitled “Is Proof of Survival 
Possible?” (3). In this paper he stated that his purpose 
was to inquire how far any type of evidence dealt with in 
psychical research can afford proof of the survival of 
human personality, assuming the evidence to be found in 
an ideally perfect form. Yet even on such generous assump- 
tions, he discouragingly concluded in the end that “no 
logical proof of survival is at present possible from the 
evidence studied by psychical research,” to which he added, 
however, “. . . though I particularly do not desire to be 
dogmatic and say that it will never be possible. A fairly 


strong presumptive case might conceivably be made out 


were the evidence to be forthcoming in a sufficiently per- 
fect state, but owing to the difficulties in estimating the 
probabilities of the various alternatives, no agreement as 
to its actual strength is likely to be reached; conviction 
will be, and seems likely to remain, completely subjective 
and dependent on individual idiosyncrasy” (3, pp. 121-122). 


At the time when I read this summary of the difficulties 
of proving the survival hypothesis, I felt that Mr. Salt- 
marsh was unduly pessimistic and I wrote a letter to the 
editor of the Journal of the Society for Psychical Research 
giving what I felt were reasons for a more hopeful atti- 
tude.* During the year that followed, Mr. Saltmarsh and 
I continued the discussion in the Journal pages (4 and 5). 
Thus we began our acquaintance and correspondence in 
public, and we continued through the years an active ex- 
change of views in private which I found very fruitful 
and gratifying. On the survival question, we agreed sub- 
stantially as to its present status; as to its future, if Mr. 





‘Vol. XXVIII, March, 1933, pp. 35-45. 
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Saltmarsh felt less confident of the resolving power of 
science than I, the difference was hardly more than one of 
temperament. 


Precognition and Survival 


One of Mr. Saltmarsh’s most valuable studies appeared 
in 1934 under the title, “Report on Cases of Apparent 


Precognition” (6) which, in 1938, was published with 


some revision as a book entitled Foreknowledge (8). It 


was a survey of all the anecdotal incidents collected by the | 


Society for Psychical Research which appeared to involve 
extra-sensory perception of the future. These incidents were 
classified and appraised by Mr. Saltmarsh, and the conclu- 
sion was reached that there was evidence of some paranor- 
mal knowledge of the future in the data of this collection. 


And then a courageous step was undertaken! A hypoth- 
esis was submitted, intended to show how precognition 
could occur and still allow for freedom of choice by the 
individual. This hypothesis was based on the concept of 
the “specious present.” The “present” of the unconscious 
processes of the mind was supposed to extend far ahead of 
the conscious present and to be able to apprehend events 
not yet knowable to normal consciousness. Mr. Saltmarsh 
himself did not regard his hypothesis as fully satisfactory. 
“T am not,” he wrote, “and never have been, by any means 
in love with my hypothesis. I put it forward as a means of 
thinking about the phenomena rather than as an explana- 
tion of them. I do not suggest that it is an even approxi- 
mately correct account of what actually happens” (8, pp. 
94-95). Nevertheless, some readers—among them Profes- 
sor William McDougall—found it the most satisfactory 
working hypothesis of precognition available. And in their 
recent report in the Proceedings of the S.P.R.° entitled 
“Precognitive Telepathy,” Soal and Goldney adopt the 
Saltmarsh hypothesis as the only one applicable to what 
are in my judgment their remarkable results. 


In this paper on spontaneous precognition, as in all of 
S5Vol. XLVII (1943), pp. 21-150. 
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Mr. Saltmarsh’s writings, I am much impressed by the 
high order of fairness to all points of view, the thorough- 
going intellectual honesty of his thinking. I had discovered 
in my debate with him, already referred to, how fair he 
was to his opponent in argument. In his discussion in 1934 
of the formidable obstacles in the way of an explanation 
of precognition, he was equally just and patient with the 
difficulties his hypothesis had to meet. Dr. C. D. Broad, 
himself a competent judge, has recently said of Mr. Salt- 
marsh and of this effort: “He made a gallant attempt and 
he failed where no-one else has come within sight of 
victory.” 

Consistent with Saltmarsh’s major interest, the ultimate 
topic in this paper on precognition is the bearing of the 
findings on the hypothesis of survival. In discussing it, 
Mr. Saltmarsh raises that extremely fascinating question 
as to whether, if the mind is capable of extending beyond 
the present, it could not then be regarded as fully capable 
of reaching beyond the point of death. He appropriately 
inquires if there may not be cases on record of precognition 
beyond the point of death of the percipient, although he 
was not able to cite any. Mr. Saltmarsh concluded his brief 
but significant discussion with these words: “I do not say 
that precognition proves survival, for it may be that 
physical death involves the withdrawing of consciousness 
from a future ahead of the date of death, but I do think 
that it is a factor which has to be reckoned with in any 
discussion of the subject” (6, p. 93). 


A Book on Survival 


In 1938 Mr. Saltmarsh published a small volume, Evi- 
dence of Personal Survival from Cross Correspondences 
(7). This is a great simplification of those complex and 
tedious reports on the cross correspondences described in 
the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, with 
special emphasis on the “Statius” and “Ear of Dionysius” 
cases. For many students of the problem of survival, these 


6Op. cit., p. 153. 
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cross correspondences form the most convincing evidence 
of survival, but after a fair and clear exposition of the 
findings, Mr. Saltmarsh summarizes thus: “We have now 
arrived at the position that the two most probable hypoth- 
eses which we can make to account for the facts are 
telepathy between the automatists and/or the investigators, 
combined with subliminal in excess of supraliminal knowl- 
edge, and inspiration of some sort from the surviving 
personalities of Myers and his group. Both these hypoth- 
eses, we have agreed, are not so antecedently improbable 
as to be rejected a priori, and it only remains to weigh one 
against the other and to make a provisional decision based 
on an estimate of their relative probabilities” (7, pp. 
136-137). 

Mr. Saltmarsh then asks four relevant questions in the 
attempt to distinguish between the two alternative views, 
as follows: 


First. What is the probability that any member of the living 
group subliminally invented the plan of cross correspondences, 
devised the literary puzzles and foisted them on the other members 
of the group? In considering this question it must be remembered 
that if responsibility for the invention and execution of the plan be 
ascribed to the subliminal mind of one of the living group, we must 
also ascribe to that mind the intention to deceive. 


Second. What was the probability that a member of the living 
group possessed the requisite subliminal addition to his or her normal 
knowledge? In all cases I think that it may be said that some member 
of the other group had the necessary knowledge when alive. 


Third. Were the associations displayed more appropriate to one 
group than to the other, and what was the probability in the matter? 
Fourth. Was the dramatic personation exhibited by the scripts 


such as to warrant us in ascribing authorship, and, if so, with what 
degree of probability? 


Mr. Saltmarsh discusses these questions at some length 
and offers such answers as are available. His final words 
are: “This then is the case for survival as presented by 
the evidence of cross correspondences and automatism, and 


I leave it to the jury of my readers to form their own 
opinions” (7, p. 147). 
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He gave no verdict of his own. He was a student of 
science, not a judge or juryman, and the results were not 
conclusive. Relative to Mr. Saltmarsh’s views on survival, 
Mr. W. H. Salter quotes the following lines from a per- 
sonal letter written on January 22, 1940: “In honesty, I 
must confess that I am not completely convinced that there 
is any survival at all. I am inclined to think there is, but 
am not quite sure.’” 


Ambiguity in the Question of Survival 


Most of us realize fully the importance of asking the 
right question at the outse+ in any investigation. To state 
the problem in a way that clarifies the real issue not only 
makes the task of inquiry possible but also affords it the 
most favorable approach. Yet seldom in any field of re- 
search does this get done at the beginning. Not until years 
of blind trial and error have led to wasted effort and 


failure do we come back and recognize that we started off 
on the wrong question, with erroneous assumptions or 
ambiguities in our conception of the objective of the 
research. 


It is because of the strategic importance of this first 
step of clarifying the question that I am led to regard Mr. 
Saltmarsh’s last paper on survival entitled “Ambiguity in 
the Question of Survival” as his most important contribu- 
tion to parapsychology (9). The value of good steering 
through this uncertain course can hardly be exaggerated. 
One of the first services which that paper renders is to 
state clearly what most people intend by the “question of 
survival”: “If there be a behaviour-pattern of that charac- 
teristic kind which is commonly called man and it undergoes 
the change known as physical death at a certain date in 
the normal time sequence, will there be, at a later date in 
the same time sequence, a behaviour-pattern, exhibiting a 
sufficient number of human characteristics to be considered 
a personality, which is historically continuous with that 
man?” (9, p. 350). 


70p. cit., p. 154. 
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He then points out that all parties will agree that “that 
which survives is not identical with that which undergoes 
death” (9, p. 350). The question then follows: “How much 
sudden change in the characteristics of a personality is 
compatible with continuity of identity?” (9, p. 351). This 
is the first difficulty that has to be cleared up before a 


conclusive ruling on the evidence of survival will be 
possible. 


Mr. Saltmarsh goes on then to the next point, that “at 
the back of our minds there is always a vague idea of 
identity of substance, soul-stuff, psychical atoms, or what 
not”—something which survives (9, p. 351). He proceeds 
to show that this is pure assumption and that “‘we have no 
knowledge of the pure psychical apart from the physical” 
(9, p. 353). After reviewing the close interrelation which 
psychical processes have in their development and function 
with the physical system of the organism which disappears 
with death, Mr. Saltmarsh comes to this position: “If 
there be survival we have no knowledge of the nature and 
characteristics of that which survives. It is admitted that 
the psycho-physical complex is broken up and that the 
physical elements disappear. What is left may be something 
like a mind or human personality or it may not; we are 
quite ignorant on the matter except that it would appear 
that, whatever it is, it will no longer be subject to the 
influences, profound and far-reaching as they are, which 
the body now exercises. There seems to be only one hypo- 
thesis which would enable us to escape from this conclu- 
sion, viz., that there is a substitute for the physical body 
after death and that this substitute, while it is non-physical 
in nature, or else composed of matter in a form imper- 
ceptible to our normal senses, yet exercises precisely the 


same set of influences as the physical body which has been 
discarded. 


“Tt is, no doubt, logically possible that such a substitute 
organism might exist, but it would have to be made, to say 
the least, of very queer stuff. It would be deprived of all 
the ordinary physical characteristics of matter, those, that 
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is to say, which are sensibly perceptible, yet it would retain 
the property of reacting with the psychical, and thereby 
producing mental phenomena, which property in ordinary 
matter is, presumably, derived from those physical charac- 
teristics” (9, p. 355). 


This does not complete the list of difficulties raised in 
the Saltmarsh analysis, but the others are more nearly 
metaphysical in nature and concern abstract relations of 
space, time, causation, and number. 


What a pity that, at this period when the scientific 
investigation of the survival question promises to become 
again the major undertaking of parapsychology, we have 
lost a wise and active counsellor. Yet we cannot complain, 
for he has given us a much clearer vision of our task than 
existed when he entered the field and has helped equip the 
research with more effective methods. However difficult 
the exploration still may be, it has been much advanced by 
the work of Mr. Saltmarsh. And by this breadth and 
tolerance and kindly good humor, he has made research in 
this field of study more enjoyable for all those who even 
at a distance felt the warmth of his friendship. 


PUBLICATIONS BY H. F. SALTMARSH ON 
WHICH THIS REVIEW IS BASED 


. “Report on the Investigation of Some Sittings with Mrs. Warren Elliott,” 
Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXXIX (1930-31), pp. 47-184. 


. “A Method of Estimating the Supernormal Content of Mediumistic Com- 
munications,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXXIX (1930-31), pp. 266-71. (Co- 
author with Mr. S. G. Soal.) 


; on Proof of Survival Possible?” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XL (1931-32), pp. 
-122. 


. Correspondence: “On the Possibility of Proving Survival,” Journal S.P.R., 
Vol. XXVIII, June, 1933, pp. 86-89. 


. Correspondence: “On the Possibility of Proving Survival,” Journal S.P.R., 
Vol. XXVIII, January, 1934, pp. 175-179. 


. “Report on Cases of Apparent Precognition,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLII 
(1934), pp. 49-103. 


. Evidence of Personal Survival from Cross Correspondences, London, G. Bell 
& Sons, Ltd. 1938. 


. Foreknowledge, London, G. Bell & Sons, Ltd., 1938. 


- “Ambiguity in the Question of Survival,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLVI (1941), 
pp. 345-360. 





A Topological Approach to Parapsychology 


MARGARET PEGRAM REEVES 


Two papers by Dr. Gardner Murphy in this JourRNAL (1 
and 2) have led me to speculate on the possibility of apply- 
ing a technique similar to that used by Kurt Lewin (3) in 
his psychological studies to problems of parapsychology. 
Dr. Murphy lays the foundation for this approach by his 
use of terms and concepts common to Lewin’s topology.’ 

Some excerpts from Dr. Murphy’s articles serve to dem- 
onstrate the observations and speculations pertinent to the 
present analysis: “. .. we are not dealing merely with water- 
tight compartments of the conscious and unconscious, but 
rather with a complicated system of potentially intercon- 
nected regions” (2, p. 16). “All the human motives which 
have been closely studied have proved to consist of tensions 
—tregions of high energy concentration” (1, p. 167). “We 
seemed to find that those motives which we all recognize as 
of compelling value—motives such as love, self-justifica- 
tion, material gain—operate to keep the deeper levels of 
individuality organized or aimed towards those persons and 
events most intimately related to these needs” (2, p. 2). 
“Perception occurs in such fashion as to reduce tension, or 
to meet needs” (1, p. 168). “In the light of our present ap- 
proach, it would seem . . . that paranormal perception, as 
well as normal perception, is organized in terms of needs 
...” (1, p. 170). “It is only when that region which receives 
an impression is connected with a sensory or motor outlet 
that we can ever record a paranormal impression” (2, p. 
16). “. . . paranormal experiences do not ‘just happen’ to 
those specifically gifted to receive them. They happen when 
motives are powerful, when the need for them is great, and 


when at the same time barriers to their reception are 
removed” (2, pp. 21-22). 


1 Topology is that branch of mathematics which deals with regions of space 
in their formal, non-quantitative relations. Kurt Lewin has shown that the 
regions of the mind can be treated topologically; i.e., as regions bearing meant- 
ingful, lawful relations to one another.—G.M. 
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A Topological Approach 


As a matter of convenience, most of us speak of the 
mind as a thing, and attribute to it the characteristics of 
things. We talk of strong emotions, deep attachments, 
shallow feelings. (Mind, as it is used here, is meant to 
include the emotional and striving aspects of behavior, as 
well as its cognitive functions.) Since we are accustomed 
to the use of these physical terms in connection with the 
mind, it is not difficult to translate some of them into 
diagramatic form. The mind structure may be considered 
to approach a spherical shape, rather than to be a flat 
surface on a single plane. It is not a homogeneous sphere, 
however, but seems to be divided into various levels or 
layers, something like an onion. And these various layers 
are themselves almost infinitely subdivided. The diagrams 
may be considered as cross-section views. 


In Fig. 1 the peripheral outline includes all that is the 
person. The region E outside the figure is the environment. 
The various small enclosed regions within the figure repre- 
sent the needs or potential needs of the person. (These 
smaller units are presumed to be different for each person, 
and to vary under changing circumstances for any given 
person. The degree of differentiation and the organization 
of the systems are determined by various factors, such as 
age, “native endowment,” variety and type of experience, 
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etc. Consideration of this problem is not essential to the 
present discussion. ) 


As we have said above, the diagram should be regarded 
as a cross-section of a three dimensional whole, a slice 
from an onion-like structure. The purpose of the present 
paper, however, is best suited by simplifying our diagram, 
so that we are not studying the whole complicated cell 
structure of the ‘‘onion-mind,” but are concerned only with 
the concentric rings of which it is composed. Fig. 2 is such 
a simplification. 


Fig. 2 


The peripheral ring (A) is composed of the more acces- 
sible regions, those needs, emotions, and thoughts most 
easily stimulated by changes in the environment, and at the 
same time, finding easiest expression in action. The inner 
rings (B) and (C) are progressively more insulated from 
ordinary changes in the environment, and are likewise less 
likely to exert direct influence on the activity of the person. 
The inner core (D) is the least accessible, the least expres- 
sive; it is the most intrinsically personal of the regions. 

The boundaries of these systems are by no means static. 
The peripheral regions may be extended or contracted 
according to the situation in which the person finds himself. 
A familiar example well illustrates this. When a person is 
occupied with some task which is progressing without 
interference, his interest and attention are directed to 
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objects and situations well outside his physical being. He 
is not consciously aware of his body as being sharply 
separated from his surroundings. It does not for the 
moment compose the boundary of his person. But suppose 
the situation becomes tense and embarrassing. Then he 
does feel himself markedly set apart from his environment. 
His attention is focussed on himself—he becomes ‘“‘self- 
conscious” and he may wring his hands, run his fingers 
through his hair, yank at his collar, or give some other 
evidence that his field has become retracted. 
Motivation—that is, tension—may arise in any region 
of the mind. Perception, either sensory or paranormal, may 
occur in such a manner as to facilitate the reduction of this 
tension. The presence of tension in one region of the mind 
may inhibit the creation of tension in another region. 
Correspondingly, active perception related to one field may 
prevent perception pertaining to some unrelated situation. 
This fact, that one activity may prove an impediment, a 
barrier, to another, is a problem which is of particular 


Fig. 3 
a: regions rendered non-functional, for example, 
by sleep (wavy line). 
b: regions normally at unconscious level, in this 
situation able to function peripherally, i.e., con- 
sciously. 
xp: personal region in state of tension. 


xe: situation in environment relevant to state of 
tension in person. 
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significance and interest to students of paranormal psy- 
chology. . 


There is convincing evidence that spontaneous paranor- 
mal experiences may have their source in deep levels of the 
personality; that the impression is received beneath the 
conscious level and that it “wells up,” manages somehow to 
evade the barriers which block it off from consciousness 
(2, pp. 3 ff.). This surging into consciousness may, in 
many instances, be greatly facilitated by a “dissociated” 
state induced by fatigue, drowsiness, sleep, and drugs such 
as amytal and alcohol. In these instances, it appears that 
the peripheral regions are sufficiently relieved of tension 
so that erstwhile deeper levels of the personality gain freer 
accessibility and expressiveness (see Fig. 3). It is quite 
apparent that the more peripheral regions, being most 
accessible and least stable, should be first influenced by any 
dissociative factor. 


Special Applications 


Reasoning from the observation (made on spontaneous 
cases) that dissociative states are conducive to paranormal 
experience, a number of experimenters have attempted to 
facilitate paranormal perception by producing physical 
states in the subject comparable to those existing during 
spontaneous instances. For the most part, however, results 
obtained from subjects who have taken drugs have not 
been superior to those obtained from normal subjects.” In 
a number of instances subjects have been noticed to score 
significantly Jower after taking hypnotic drugs than they 
had scored during the period just preceding the taking of 
the drug (5, pp. 287-289). 


Assuming that the physiological state of the subject in 
a “drug experiment” is comparable to that of the spon- 
taneous percipient, why should what is ostensibly the same 





2 Brugmans (4) reports an improvement of scoring rate after his subject had 
taken alcohol. Apparently only a small quantity of alcohol was ingested. In 
any case, too little is known about the various factors possibly involved—par- 
ticularly the motivational factors—to permit drawing definite conclusions 
concerning these results. 
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function be impeded in the one case, while it is facilitated 
in the other? (For present purposes we shall disregard the 
obvious questions as to whether the physiological state is 


similar, and whether the percipient function in the two 
instances is the same.) 


A possible answer to this question is that the source of 
motivation in the two cases is different. The region in 
tension in a spontaneous case is more likely to be centrally 
located: the persons involved are likely to be close to the 
percipient, the event or condition to be of vital concern to 
him. On the other hand, in the ordinary experimental set- 
up, where there is not likely to be any deep motivation at 
work, the paranormal perceiving of the stimulus object 
is not intrinsically important to the subject; the tension 
region, that is, is peripherally located. Thus, in spontaneous 
cases, blocking off of peripheral regions gives freer play 
to tense central regions; in the experimental cases, blocking 
of peripheral regions destroys the source of motivation 
itself. (Fig 4.) 

Evidence that this may approximate a valid distinction is 
to be found in a case already published in this JouRNAL 
(6, pp. 95-101). Mrs. Dale had participated in a drug 
experiment (one and a quarter grams of chloralose and a 
hundredth of a grain of scopolamine were ingested) which 
had failed to produce the results she had hoped for: “I was 
well aware of the fact that the experiments were negative— 
that I had ‘failed,’ and that I had ‘let down’ the experi- 
menters .. .” Later, while apparently not fully recovered 
from the drug effect (“The drug session, I believe, pro- 
duced a good deal of uncanalized anxiety .. .”), Mrs. Dale 
experienced a dream which clearly appears to have been 
of a paranormal nature. The subject matter of this dream 
was expressive of a very strong and vital concern of hers, 
the safety of her little dog. Of this dream, and of two 
somewhat similar dreams, Mrs. Dale says: “The dreams 
and the objective events which seemed to fulfill them were 


undoubtedly connected with two of my most deeply-rooted 
fears.” 
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Fig. 5 
Ex: stimulus situation presented in the experiment. 


Ey: situation perceived paranormally in dream. 


Px: region normally concerned with experimental 
situation, now made non-functioning by drug (wavy 
line). 


Py: region of the person concerned with welfare of 
dog, to which Ey is highly significant—now more 
accessible because of blocking of peripheral regions 
by drug effect. 


appears to be a deep-level function does not signify that it 
can function only at a deep level. The often observed fact 
that it is little amenable to conscious control and that it 
balks introspective analysis does not at once set it apart 
from normal perception. Sensory functions themselves are 
by the same token largely unconscious processes. We “take 
in,” that is, much that we cannot introspectively analyze, 
and are helpless to tell how we have done so. 


It is quite possible that some of the spontaneous cases 
which have been recorded may have been peripherally moti- 
vated. Some of them seem quite as casual as normal percep- 
tion, and do not show evidence of surging up from the 
depths. Particularly is this true of those cases whose 
motivation seems to be primarily the need of exploration, 
or curiosity. A state of dissociation is apparently not a 
prerequisite of spontaneous paranormal experience. Prob- 
ably a great many instances of peripherally motivated 
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spontaneous perception are never recognized as such, and 
could never be proven to be paranormal experiences. Such 
difficult-to-evaluate evidences of social rapport—similarity 
of trend of thought or speech, or “sudden insight” situa- 
tions (so-called “Ah-hah Experiences)—may frequently 
contain elements of paranormal perception. 


The excellent results obtained by so many experimenters 
from subjects who were not more dissociated than would 
be true had they been equally absorbed in any other task 
indicate that strong tensions may be built up in peripheral 
regions, and that it would be a mistake to assume a priori 
that there is necessarily a greater release of energy from 
central systems. In other words, we should not assume that 
peripheral is synonymous with weak, and that in order to 
get the full force of paranormal capacities we must tap 
the core of the personality. 


There seems to be good evidence that this whole problem 
of the relationship of psychological and physical states to 
paranormal perception is largely, if not entirely, related 
to factors of motivation. That is, the decline of scoring 
produced by the introduction of a drug is caused not so 
much by the dulling of paranormal faculties by the influ- 
ence of the drug as by the impairment of the motivational 
factors responsible for the need to perceive. What is 
impaired is the need, not the ability.’ Numerous cases of 
spontaneous percipiency have occurred during states of 
dissociation which were apparently more profound than 
those which produced marked deterioration of scoring in 
laboratory subjects. 


I do not mean to discourage exploration of the relation- 
ship of paranormal perception to those psychological states 
which have proven so fruitful of spontaneous experiences. 


3 This distinction is apparently not fully recognized by Dr. Rhine, who 
treats extra-sensory perception as a more delicate and sensitive perception, 
affected in the same way and by the same things as sensory perception, but 
more quickly and more profoundly (7, cf. especially Chapter 11). I do not 
mean to imply that a sufficient quantity of drugs, for instance, would not 
impair the actual functioning power of paranormal perception; I mean rather 
that it may be less delicate than it has been considered to be, and that the 
more subtle changes occur first in the motivational organization. 
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Very slight impairment of peripheral regions so that 
region Xp, quite near surface, is left intact. 





Fig. 6B 


Profound dissociation, but with stimulus situation 
(Xe) relevant to deep-level need. 


Two possible experimental approaches are: (1) to induce 
a very slight degree of dissociation, so that only a narrow 
margin of the peripheral regions is interfered with, and 
relatively near-the-surface functions are left intact (Fig. 
6A); and (2) rendering non-functional rather large regions 
of the mind, to present at the same time stimulus-situations 


devised to meet the need of the deep-level regions of the 
person (Fig. 6B). 
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An Examination of Motivation as Found in 
Selected Cases from Phantasms of the Living’ 


EDMOND P. GIBSON 


In an article in the Journal of Parapsychology entitled 
“Spontaneous Telepathy and the Problem of Survival,” 
Dr. Gardner Murphy’ suggested that a thorough study 
should be made of spontaneous cases involving apparitions 
and kindred phenomena, for the purpose of examining the 
motivation involved; the problem is to determine whether 
motivation at its strongest should be assigned to the agent, 
or whether the phenomena are initiated by special concern 
upon the part of the percipient. 


For the purposes of the present analysis, 313 cases have 
been selected from the much larger group of 702 cases 
appearing in Phantasms of the Living. In the cases selected 
for tabulation and discussion, the percipient’s experience 
occurred spontaneously, and approximately at the time of 
the supposed agent’s death, or within a short period of time 
following the death. Cases occurring after a considerable 
lapse of time following death were excluded by the authors, 
Gurney, Myers, and Podmore, as possibly falling outside 
the purpose and title of their work. All those cases occur- 
ring at the moment of death were gratuitously assumed by 
them to be examples of telepathy from the living, and those 
which occurred after a slightly longer time interval were 
assumed to be the result of “delayed telepathy”; the tele- 
pathic impulse, that is, was assumed to have been trans- 
mitted from the dying agent to the percipient at the moment 
of death, where it lodged in the unconscious of the per- 
cipient, subsequently to emerge into consciousness when 
the latter was in a passive and presumably more receptive 
state. (This point of view was. sustained by the authors 
throughout Phantasms, but was subsequently qualified by 


1 Gurney, E., Myers, F. W. H., and Podmore, F., Phantasms of the Living, 
London, Triibner and Co., 1886, 2 vols. 


2 Journal of Parapsychology, Vol. 7, No. 1, 1943, pp. 50-60. 
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Gurney and Myers in a later paper, “On Apparitions Occur- 
ring Soon After Death,”* in which the study of another 
group of cases caused them to revise their opinion as to 
the role played by “delayed telepathy.” ) 


The 313 selected cases have been tabulated and studied 
to determine the role of possible agent motivation and con- 
scious percipient motivation, as it might be characterized 
by anxiety, concern, and the need for contact on the part 
of either agent or percipient. The two categories, possible 
agent motivation and conscious percipient motivation, were 
each further divided into three sub-classes: strong, mod- 
erate, and weak. It is surprising that while the motivation 
of the agent appears clearly in many of the cases examined, 
a good proportion of the recorded examples say nothing 
at all regarding conscious motivation of the percipient. 
According to the report, in an average case, the apparition 
appears to invade the mental field of the percipient at a 
time when the latter is not thinking of the agent, or con- 
cerned with his activities; a “message” is delivered the 
content of which is generally of greater concern to the 
agent than to the percipient. 

The scanty detail in the records, due either to lack of 
conscious percipient motivation or to reticence upon the 
part of the percipient in reporting the case, causes the totals 
for Conscious Percipient Motivation to be extremely low 
(see Table I). These totals probably should be modified 
to some extent by examining the figures in Relationship of 
Percipient to Agent (Table II). These figures would seem 
to imply that unconscious rapport and motivation did exist 
in a much larger percentage of cases than would appear 
from an examination of Table I.* | 

If the figures in the table are not in themselves signifi- 
cant because of lack of data bearing upon the percipient’s 
contribution in each case, nevertheless they indicate that 
in a high percentage of cases examined, the agent’s pos- 

3 Proc. S.P.R., Vol. V (1888-89), pp. 403-485. 


4The numbers of the cases used in the present tabulations are given in an 


Appendix to this paper. The complete table is on file in the office of the 
Society. 
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Table I 
Strong Moderate Weak 











Possible Agent Motivation 69 40 
Conscious Percipient Motivation... 25 39 298 


(Column totals do not cross-check satisfactorily because the 
total number of percipients exceeds the total number of agents.) 








sible motivation was strong. In other words, if one sets 
aside unconscious factors which may be operating in the 
percipient, the case for motivation seems to be strong for 
the assumed agent and weak as regards the percipient. It 
might thus be concluded that most veridical phantasms are 
primarily the work of a dominant agent. 


Some modifications of this point of view would appear 
necessary, however, when we approach the problem from 
the point of view of contributing unconscious factors which 
change the superficial picture to a certain extent. An 


Table II 
Relationship of percipient to agent. 











Percentage 
Cases occurring between: Number of total 





Husband-wife, wife-husband 13 3.5% 
Other members of family group 

( Mother-father-son-daughter-brother- 

sister-husband-wife, including 13 cases 

above. ) 40.0% 
More remote relationships 
Grandfather-grandmother-grandchildren, 

Uncle-aunt-nephew-niece 2.5% 
Cousins 9.9% 
Friends 32.0% 
Acquaintances 9.1% 
Strangers, etc. 6.6% 


Total occurrences 
Male percipients 44.2% 
Female percipients 59.8% 
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examination of the relationship of percipient to agent in 
the cases examined establishes the fact that there is some 
community of interest between them in 84% of these cases, 
and that some emotional rapport, of strong or weak degree, 
may be assumed to exist between them at unconscious 
levels. This tends to modify, but should not destroy, the 
value of the findings in Table I. 


The relationships between percipients and agents fall 
into certain definite categories which bear upon possible 
unconscious factors that may play a part in many of the 
reported cases. 


In Phantasms of the Living (Vol. II, p. 723) the authors 
make an analysis of the total number of recorded cases, 
involving 882 percipients. They found that 42% were 
males and 58% were females. As to relationship between 
percipient and agent, they found that 44.3% of the cases 
involved the intimate family group as listed above. Under 
more remote relationships they tabulated 9.0% of the cases. 
Friends totalled 31.7%, acquaintances 10.7%. Strangers 
furnished data for only 4.3%. It would appear that the 
data from the 313 cases selected for this paper are fairly 
representative of the much larger group analyzed by 
Gurney, Myers, and Podmore. 


In their large analysis, they found that 63.3% of the 
agents were males and 36.7% were females. This propor- 
tion holds roughly for this smaller study. 


Other relationships were discovered in making the analy- 
sis of the 313 cases studied in this report. In 57 of the 
cases examined, 18.2%, there was more than one percipient 
of the phenomena. In these cases particularly, the agent 
appears to be playing the major role and dominating the 
perception not only of the particular percipient to whom 
he seems to be addressing himself, but also that of a larger 
group in the immediate field. In these collective cases, all 
of the percipients are affected by the phenomena, though 
not necessarily to an equal degree. “Delayed telepathy” 
seems particularly inadequate to explain cases of this type 
occurring soon after death. “Shared telepathy” merely 
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forces the facts into a framework the basis for which 
seems very meager. 


In two cases, well vouched for, there appears to have 
been more than one possible agent. Case 536 is concerned 
with two (or possibly three) drowned boys who were per- 
ceived by a single percipient. Case 582 involves the per- 
ception of two drowned fishermen by an acquaintance, at 
a time roughly coincidental with their death. With our 
present lack of knowledge, care must be taken not to force 
such incidents into convenient frameworks which may or 
may not be adequate to explain them. 


In regard to the time relationship between the death of 
the agent and the experiencing of an apparition, it would 
seem that too much has been and can be made of this 
feature. Many psychical phenomena appear to involve rela- 
tionships that fall outside temporal limitations as observed 
in physical experiments. Extra-sensory perception has 
occurred showing good evidence of temporal coincidence 
as demonstrated by Rhine’ and many others, but it has 
also occurred showing evidence (though somewhat weaker ) 
for precognition® and recently evidence for temporal delays 
has been produced by Carington’ and Soal® in England. 
All of this should warn the student that short temporal 
differences between the death of the supposed agent and 
the presence of his apparition are not necessarily crucial 
criteria as to when the actual telepathic message was 
transmitted. 


This brings one back to the content of the message as a 
possibly neglected factor in explaining both the paranormal 
incident and the agent’s condition at the time the message 
or apparition was actually transmitted. A few cases bear 
directly upon this. At the risk of seeming naive one may 
assume that the agent is dead at the time of transmission 


5 Pratt, J. G., et al., Extra-Sensory Perception After Sixty Years, New York, 
Henry Holt and Co., 1940. 


6 Ibid., cf. especially pp. 308-310. 


7 Carington, W., “Experiments on the Paranormal Cognition of Drawings,” 
Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLVI (1940-41), pp. 277-344. 


8 Soal, S. G., “Fresh Light on Card Guessing—Some New Effects,” Proc. 
S.P.R., Vol. XLVI (1940-41), pp. 152-198. 
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if this is the fact that he conveys, or dying if he states this 
to be his message. Let us not split hairs or draw final con- 
clusions from short time intervals between the death of the 
agent and the perception of an apparition. It is, of course, 
well-known that all “spirits” are not dead when they appear 
as “communicators” at sittings (see Soal’s case of Gordon 
Davis’), but such cases form only an infinitesimal part of 
a vast spiritualistic literature. Likewise, experimentally 
induced apparitions share but a tiny fraction of space in 
the literature of apparitions and phantasms. The assump- 
tion that the agent’s word can often be believed rests upon 
fairly solid ground, however, when we consider that the 
apparitional statements are frequently completely verified. 
In fact, the ground seems more firm in this regard than 
many assumptions that can be made in this field where the 
going is, at best, apt to be rather uncertain. 


After carefully reading and rereading the selected cases, 
one factor in the phenomena under consideration is out- 
standing. This concerns the activity of the agent, the 
strongest factor apparent in a large proportion of them. 
The activity of a strongly motivated agent appears to 
dominate most of these cases, teleologically directs the 
phenomena, and gives the occurrences their meaning. Hence 
the least presumptuous of many hypotheses which can be 
made about apparitions is to assume the activity of a 
strongly motivated dominant agent. 

As for the percipient, the case histories report little of 
introspective value in relation to his conscious activity. 
Here we seem to be dealing with an unconscious activity 
which springs unheralded into consciousness. This offers 
an interesting parallel to the ESP subjects investigated by 
Rhine and others. Rhine and his co-workers report that 
ESP as a psychological process “is entirely unconscious; 
that is, it is not thus far found reliably available to intro- 
spection in any way or degree.”’”® Here is a similarity be- 
tween the percipient in the spontaneous case and the ESP 





9Soal, S. G., “A Report on Some Communications received through Mrs. 
Blanche Cooper,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXXV (1925), pp. 471-594. 
10 Extra-Sensory Perception After Sixty Years, p. 325. 
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subject studied in large numbers in this country and in 
England. A few spontaneous cases appear to be due to 
clairvoyance on the part of the percipient, the activity of 
no agent being required to explain them. These cases are 
in the minority, however, and they in no way affect the 


strength of the agent motivation hypothesis as applied 
to the others. 


To explain apparitions in terms of the extended extra- 
sensory powers of the percipient, plus his ability uncon- 
sciously to dramatize into the phantasmal form in which 
it reaches consciousness the material he has “gone out for,” 
is to ignore one of the most importan* characteristics of 
the phenomena, the purposeful quality in their occurrence. 
Likewise, in so doing, we grant to the percipient an omnis- 
cience to which experimental work has thus far not lent 
justification. 

Hence I have tried to confine my study to the material 
in hand and to draw my conclusions solely from it, delimit- 
ing conclusions from other allied but more foreign fields. 


A detailed study of a few of the cases examined yields 
interesting features, but must be limited, or what was 
intended for a short paper might well run into book length. 
All of the cases examined and quoted are available in full 
in the original two-volume edition of Phantasms of the 
Living. 

In the first case to be quoted, a message was transmitted, 
apparently from one child to another, at the moment when 
the elder child was drowning. The exact nature of the 
impression that the younger child received is not known. 
Rapport might be assumed to be strong between the two 
children. This case, however, does not need the assumption 
of an agent, and may have been due to clairvoyance on the 
part of the three year old girl. 


(Case 48) . . . One afternoon, my wife was sitting with her 
sister, while a child of the latter, a girl three years of age, was 
amusing itself with toys in another part of the room. Suddenly the 
child ceased its play and ran to my wife, exclaiming, “Auntie, 
Davie’s drowned.” Not being attended to at once, the child repeated 
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the words “Davie’s drowned.” The aunt, thinking she had not heard 
correctly, asked the mother what the child said, when the words 
were again repeated. Nothing, however, was thought of the matter 
at the time, the mother simply saying the little one was probably 
only repeating what it had heard from some one. 


A few hours later a telegram was received, announcing that at 


just about the time these words were spoken, David, the child’s 


cousin, with a brother, a year or two older, were drowned while 
skating 40 miles away. 


The next case involves an occurrence between two friends 
who had not seen each other for about four years. The 
apparition falls into both visual and auditory categories. 
There was no conscious anxiety on the part of the per- 
cipient, who had not talked or even thought about the agent 
for several years. Rapport, however, may be assumed at 
unconscious levels. The agent delivers a message, not that 
he is dying, but that he is dead. The motivation on the part 
of the agent is strong, while that of the percipient, making 
due allowance for unconscious factors, is apparently weak. 


(Case 118) One night, a few years ago, I had a very vivid dream 
about someone I had known as a boy in the Bedford Grammar 
School, but of whom I had not heard anything for a long time. I 
dreamt that he came to me draped in a long white garment, and 
that he said to me, “I am so glad that it is all over,” and putting his 
head on my shoulder, he sighed deeply and said, “I am so tired.” 
I woke from the fancied touch and did not go to sleep again for 
some time. It made such an impression on me that I told my sisters 
the next morning. A few days after, one of my sisters brought me 
a paper with the announcement of my friend’s death in it, and, 
strange to say, he died the very night I dreamt about him. 


The next case, concerning a mother and son, presumes 
strong rapport between both parties. The son was not con- 
sciously anxious about his mother. A strong motivation on 
the part of the mother may be presumed. It is worthy of 
note that the voice tells the son that the mother is dead. 
Granting that the son may be telepathically watching his 
mother from time to time at unconscious levels, the form 
of the apparition points toward the motivation being 
stronger on the part of the mother. 
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(Case 155) When quite a youth, I had a remarkable experience, 
in some respects not unlike that which the reprover of Job had. In 
the silence and darkness of the night I was suddenly awakened from 
a deep sleep, and I heard a voice, and I have no doubt that I might 
have seen a spirit if I had not been, like Eliphaz, so greatly fright- 
ened; but I heard a voice, and that voice I recognized as belonging 
to the dearest object I had in this world. I had no reason at the 
time to believe otherwise than that the person to whom the voice 
belonged was in good health and many miles from where I was; yet 
I heard and recognized the voice of my dear mother, who called me 
by the familiar name she always used, and strange to say she told 
me “she was dead,” and the next post brought the too true and too 
sad news of her sudden departure from earth-life .. . 


In the following, the agent purports to deliver a message 
to prevent a friend from taking a useless trip to meet him; 
the agent, moreover, appears to communicate the fact of 
his death. The motivation on the part of the agent appears 
stronger than on the part of the percipient. 


(Case 159) A Cambridge student, my informant, had arranged, 
some years ago, with a fellow student that they should meet together 
in Cambridge at a certain time for the purpose of reading. A short 
time before going up to keep his appointment, my informant was in 
the South of England. Waking in the night, he saw, as he imagined, 
his friend sitting at the foot of his bed. He was surprised at the 
sight, the more so as his friend was dripping with water. He spoke, 
but the apparition (for so it seems to have been) only shook its 
head and disappeared. This appearance of the absent friend appeared 
twice during the night. Information was soon received that shortly 
before the time of the apparition being seen by the young student, 
his friend had been drowned whilst bathing .. . 


The John Addington Symonds case following is interest- 
ing due to the fact that the agent is undoubtedly more 
concerned about the future care of his own son than is the 
percipient. It seems to show direct agency and an inter- 
pretation in terms of telepathy or clairvoyance without the 
strong agency of the father seems rather far-fetched. 


(Case 162) . . . I woke about dawn, and felt for my books upon 
a chair between the bed and the window; when I knew that I must 
.turn my head the other way, and there, between me and the door, 
stood Dr. Macleane, dressed in a clergyman’s black clothes. He bent 
his sallow face a little towards me and said, “I am going a long 
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way—take care of my son.” While I was attending to him I sud- 
denly saw the door in the place where Dr. Macleane had been. Dr. 
Macleane died that night (at what hour I cannot precisely say) at 
Clifton. My father, who was a great friend of his, was with him. 
I was not aware that he was more than usually ill. He was a 
chronic invalid. 


Joun ADDINGTON SYMONDS 


In the next case, the time coincidence between the appari- 
tion and the death of the presumed agent is exact. The 
apparition emerges from a dream which appears to be 
continued in the waking state. The action in the case is 
symbolical, not direct, and it appears to be one of those 
cases in which the mind of the percipient plays an active 
role, despite strong motivation on the part of the agent. 


(Case 163) ... A few days had elapsed without any tidings 
reaching me, when on the morning of the 14th of April I had the 
most vivid dream I remember ever to have seen. I seemed to be 
walking with young Dombrain, amidst some beautiful scenery, when 
suddenly I was brought to a waking condition by a sort of light 
appearing before me. I started up in bed, and saw before me, in his 
ordinary dress and appearance, my friend, who seemed to be passing 
from earth towards the light above. He seemed to give me one 
loving smile, and I felt that his look contained an expression of 
affectionate separation and farewell. Then I leaped out of bed, and 
cried with a loud voice, “Robert, Robert,’ and the vision was 
gone... 

{The time coincidence in this case, between the death and the 
vision, is extremely close. The percipient examined his watch and 
the time coincided exactly with the time of death of his friend, as 
later reported. ] 


The next is a case involving visual and tactile elements. 
The presumed agent appears in two successive apparitions, 
one at the time of his death, and the second a few hours 
later, twice conveying the message to his sister that she 
“aust go home. No attempt on the part of the apparition 
was made to convey the fact that he was dead, and the girl . 
developed considerable anxiety for her mother. The mes- 
sage given by the apparition was acted upon. Motivation 
here seems much stronger on the part of the agent than 
upon the part of the percipient. 
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(Case 185) . . . I went immediately to sleep. I was awakened by 
feeling what seemed to be a hand on my shoulder. I saw my brother 
Stewart standing by the bedside, and I had an impression at the 
same time that my brother-in-law Phillip Howard was also in the 
room. My brother said to me: “Kate, mother wants you; get up and 
go home.” I at once became very excited and awakened my sister, 
and told her that I had seen Stewart and what he had said, and that 
I felt sure that mother was sick or in trouble, or that something 
unusual had happened to her. We got up and immediately after 
heard the clock strike one. There was bright moonlight that night, 
and all the objects in the room and outside the windows were plainly 
visible ... My mind was somewhat troubled with what had occurred, 
and I did not go to sleep quite so soon as my sister did, but I did 
go to sleep again, and the air being somewhat cooler, before going 
to sleep I had pulled the sheet up over my neck. While asleep I was 
again awakened by feeling the sheet pulled down off me, and I again 
saw my brother Stewart, and he repeated the same language as on 
the first occasion. At this time his appearance was very much more 
persistent than before, but his face seemed to retire and gradually 
fade away. He looked pale and ill, but at that time my concern and 
anxiety was on account of my mother... 

We returned home on the afternoon of Monday, the 6th of July, 
arriving there between 6 and 7 o’clock. We found our father and 
mother very much disturbed in consequence of a telegram which 
they had received to the effect that Stewart was dying. When my 
mother communicated the news to us I answered “He is dead’; 
for then the significance of what had occurred at Saginaw first 
flashed upon me... 

[Stewart died at the time of the perception of the first apparition 
by his sister, possibly a few moments before.] 


The following case involves visual and auditory phe- 
nomena and the message that the agent was dead is con- 
veyed to the percipient in a series of two visions. It would 
appear to be purposeful on the part of the agent, and the 
percipient is greatly surprised by the form of the visitation 
as well as by the message. This seems to negate the idea 
that the unconscious of the percipient was the principal 
‘actor in the drama. It certainly did not serve to ease the 
subsequent surprise to the conscious. 


(Case 187) . . . I awoke from a sound sleep with an oppressive 
feeling that someone was in the room. I reflected that no one could 
get in except my maid, who had the key of one of the two doors of 
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my room—both of which doors were locked. I was able dimly to 
distinguish the furniture in the room. My bed was in the middle of 
the room with a screen round the foot of it. Thinking someone 
might be behind the screen I said, “Who’s there?” but got no 
answer. Just then the clock in the adjoining room struck 5; and at 
that moment I saw the figure of Rosa standing by my bedside; and 
in some way, though I could not venture to say that it was through 
the medium of speech, the impression was conveyed to me from her 
of these words: “Adesso son felice, son contenta.” And with that 
the figure vanished .. . 


[The death of Rosa occurred at 5 o'clock, the time of the 
apparition. } 


Case 190 is recounted by an avowed disbeliever in psy- 
chical occurrences. The apparition was that of a close 
friend of the percipient, recognized by her voice. The 
apparition itself seems to have been more sensed than seen. 
Activity of the agent appears to be dominant. The conscious 
mind of the percipient was apparently not engaged in 
thinking of the agent. Some aspects of the case have the 
appearance of so-called “invasion” phenomena. 


(Case 190) . . . I must have slept about 3 hours, when I was 
suddenly aroused (and was, so far as I know, perfectly wide awake) 
by a violent noise at my door, which was locked. I have some 
recollection of feeling astonished (of fear I then had none) at seeing 
or rather hearing within the instant my door thrown violently open, 
as though by someone in great anger, and I was instantly conscious 
that someone, something—what shall I call it?—-was in the room. 
For the hundredth part of a second it seemed to pause just within 
the room, and then by a movement, which it is impossible for me to 
describe—but it seemed to move with a rapid push—it was at the 
foot of my bed. Again a pause; for again the hundredth part of a 
second, and the figure-shape rose. I heard it, but as it got higher 
its movements quieted, and presently it was above my bed, lying 
horizontally, its face downwards, parallel with my face, its feet to 
my feet, but with a distance of some 3 or 4 feet between us. This 
for a moment, whilst I waited simply in astonishment and curiosity 
(for I had not the very faintest idea of either who or what it was), 
but no fear, and then it spoke. In an instant I recognized the voice, 
the old familiar imperious way of speaking, as my Christian name 
sounded clear and full through the room. “Frances,” it repeated, 
“I want you; come with me. Come at once.” My voice responded 
as instantaneously, “Yes, I’ll come. What need for such a hurry?” 
and then came a quick imperative reply, “But you must come at 
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once; come instantly, and without a moment’s pause or hesitation.” 
I seemed to be drawn upwards by some extraordinary magnetic 
influence, and then just as suddenly and violently thrown down 
again. 


In one second of time the room was in a deathly stillness, and 
the words, “She is dead,” were simply burnt into my mind. I sat 
up in bed dazed, and now, for the first time, frightened beyond 
measure. I sat very still for a few moments, gradually making out 
the different forms in the room, then I turned the gas, which was 
just above my head, full on, only to see that the room was totally 
unchanged. At the foot of my bed, at some distance from it, was the 
child’s iron cot. I got up and looked at him; he was sleeping 
quite peacefully, and had evidently been totally undisturbed. I went 
to the door, to find it fast locked. I opened it, and gazed into the 
passage—total silence and stillness everywhere. I went into the next 
room, where there were sleeping two other children and their nurse, 
to find equal quietness there. Then I returned to my room, and I 
must confess it, with an awful fear oppressing me. She had come 
once—might she not come again? I wrote down the date and the 


hour, and then opening shutter and window only looked out for the 
welcome dawn... 


[In this case, the apparitional appearance took place about eight or 
nine hours after the death of the supposed agent. The percipient at 
the time was in England; the agent died in India.] 


The next case is concerned with an impression of the 
death of a friend without any direct message being con- 
veyed. The symbolism involved might indicate that the 
unconscious of the percipient played an active role in 
creating the details of the vision, but there would appear 
to be strong motivation on the part of the decedent. 


(Case 205) ... In March, 1869, while we were at Malvern Wells, 
an event occurred, which the reader will, of course, take for what 
he thinks it is worth, but which I cannot see my way to explain as 
a [chance] coincidence. She [Lady Chatterton] had a great regard 
for Father Hewitt, O.S.B.; and he had always shown a very marked 
sympathy for her in her difficulties. One afternoon she said, “I am 
sure that dear Father Hewitt is dead. I saw him just now, when I 
went upstairs, as clearly as possible, dressed in the Benedictine habit, 
only it was of dazzling whiteness. He seemed high above me in the 
air, and he looked at me. I knew then that he was dead.” It was 
about 2 o’clock in the afternoon. The next morning’s post brought 
the news that he died at the time when she saw him... 
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The case which follows is surprising in that the per- 
cipient is unknown to the agent, who seems to have been 
trying to communicate with his sister. Hence the percipient 
could not have been directly in rapport with the agent; 
she seems rather to have been in contact with the field of 
activity in which the agent was able to make his presence 
known. In this case the agent’s motivation is strong, the 
action seems to be entirely on his part, and he partially 
succeeds in getting himself seen. It is probable that the 
full purport of what had happened was not appreciated by 
the person to whom the message was sent until the arrival 
of the news of her brother’s death. 


(Case 242) .. . My black nurse was driving my little girl, about 
18 months or so old, in her perambulator in the garden. I got up 
after some time to go into the house, not having noticed anything at 
all—when this black woman said to me, “Missis, who was that 
gentleman that was talking to you just now?” “There was no one 
talking to me,” I said. “Oh, yes, dere was, Missis—a very pale 
gentleman, very tall, and he talked to you, and you was very rude, — 
for you never answered him.” I repeated there was no one, and got 
rather cross with the woman, and she begged me to write down the 
day, for she knew she had seen someone. I did, and in a few days 
I heard of the death of my brother in Tobago. Now the curious 
part is this, that J did not see him, but she—a stranger to him—did, 
and she said that he seemed very anxious for me to notice him. 

[In this case there was a coincidence in death date, and the 
description was accurate in respect to the decedent.] 


In the next case, a collective one, the motivation seems 
to rest entirely with the agent. This is borne out by a state- 
ment made by the decedent just prior to her death. 


(Case 313) ... Being asleep, I was awakened with or by a sudden 
feeling of terror. I stared through the darkness of my bedroom, but 
could not see anything, but felt overcome by an unnatural horror or 
dread, and covered myself with the bed-clothes, regularly scared. 
My room door was in a narrow passage leading to my mother’s 
room, and anyone passing would almost touch my door. I passed 
the remaining portion of the night in restlessness. In the morning 
I met my mother on coming downstairs, and observed that she 
looked ill and pale, and most unusually depressed. I asked “What’s 
the matter?” She replied, “Nothing; don’t ask me.” An hour or 
two passed, and I still saw that something was amiss, and I felt 
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determined to know the cause, and my mother seemed equally bent 
on not satisfying me. At last I said, “Has it anything to do with 
Susan?” She burst into tears and said, “What makes you ask that 
question?” I then told her of my scare during the night, and she 
related to me the following “strange story’ :— 


“I was awakened by the opening of my bedroom door, and saw, 
to my horror, Susan enter in her night-dress. She came straight 
towards my bed, turned down the clothes, and laid herself beside 
me, and I felt a cold chill all down my side where she seemed to 
touch me. I suppose I fainted, as I lost all recollection for some 
time, and when I came to myself the apparition had gone—but of 
one thing I am sure, and that is that it was not a dream.” 

We heard by the village woman on her return the Sunday eve- 
ning, that Susan died in the middle of the night, and that previous 
to becoming unconscious her whole talk was about “returning to 
Troston Hall.” We had no apprehension whatever of the death. We 
thought she had gone to the hospital, not because she was in danger, 
but for the sake of special treatment .. . 


The next case occurred several days after the death of 
the agent. There are two percipients involved, which would 
seem to strengthen the argument for motivation on the part 
of the agent. The vision had the effect of mitigating the 
grief of one of the percipients. 


(Case 330) . . . My eldest son is a twin. The night after his dear 
mother was laid in the grave at Highgate Cemetery I had him in 
bed with me. (I was then residing at 39, Charlotte Terrace, Isling- 
ton.) Something causing me to start from my sleep, I saw, with all 
distinctness possible to visual power, my dearest angel receding, in 
a bent position, as if she had been blessing one or both of us, with 
a kiss. At the same instant the child, only two years and five months 
old, exclaimed, “There’s mother!” You will hardly wonder that, 
after the night had passed away, I was perplexed to know whether 
I had only dreamt it, or whether it was real. But the reference made 
to the matter by my dear little motherless one, the moment he 
awoke, removed all possibility of doubt. 


The following apparition was perceived by eight persons, 
who were either affected by mass hallucination or had 
entered the field of a strong psychical occurrence, and were 
affected by it despite wide variations in intensity of rapport 
with the supposed agent. Gurney’s explanation of the joint 
percipiency in terms of a telepathic phenomenon between 
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the percipients (the telepathic transfer of an hallucination) 
does not seem particularly apt, nor does it discount the 
strong agency which may have been involved. The appari- 
tion occurred several weeks after the agent died on the 
other side of the world. This is one of the few cases 
examined where an apparition occurring at a wide time 


interval after death received publication in Phantasms of 
the Living. 


(Case 331) . . . On the Sth April, 1873, my wife’s father, Captain 
Towns, died at his residence, Cranbrook, Rose Bay, near Sydney, 
N. S. Wales. About six weeks after his death, my wife had occasion, 
one evening about nine o’clock, to go to one of the bedrooms in the 
house. She was accompanied by a young lady, Miss Berthon, and as 
they entered the room—the gas was burning all the time—they were 
amazed to see, reflected as it were on the polished surface of the 
wardrobe, the image of Captain Towns. It was barely half figure, 
the head, shoulders, and part of the arms only showing—in fact, it 
was like an ordinary medallion portrait, but life-size. The face 
appeared wan and pale, as it did before his death; and he wore a | 
kind of grey flannel jacket, in which he had been accustomed to sleep. 
Surprised and half alarmed at what they saw, their first idea was 
that a portrait had been hung in the room, and what they saw was 
its reflection—but there was no picture of the kind. 


Whilst they were looking and wondering, my wife’s sister, Miss 
Towns, came into the room, and before either of the others had time 
to speak she exclaimed, “Good gracious! Do you see papa?” One 
of the housemaids happened to be passing downstairs at the moment, 
and she was called in, and asked if she saw anything, and her reply 
was, “Oh, miss! the master.”” Graham—Captain Towns’ old body 
servant—was then sent for, and he also immediately exclaimed, “Oh, 
Lord save us! Mrs. Lett, it’s the Captain!” The butler was called, 
and then Mrs. Crane, my wife’s nurse, and they both said what 
they saw. Finally Mrs. Towns was sent for, and, seeing the appari- 
tion, she advanced towards it with her arms extended as if to touch 
it, and as she passed her hand over the panel of the wardrobe the 
figure gradually faded away, and never again appeared, though the 
room was regularly occupied for a long time after. 


. It was by the merest accident that I did not see the apparition, 
Iv was in the house at the time, but did not hear when I was called . 


The following case resembles those reported elsewhere 


where a type of psychical “invasion” is said to occur. 
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Motivation of the agent seems rather weak, as does that 
of the percipient. There may have been some degree of 
rapport between them, but not of the type usually believed 
to foster psychical occurrences. 


(Case 379) ... In the spring of this year, while my mother was 
suffering from a serious illness, a gentleman in the neighborhood 
committed suicide by shooting himself in the mouth, between 4 and 5 
in the morning, dying about three-quarters of an hour afterwards. 
Early in the morning of the occurrence [while the narrator was 
nursing her], she mentioned him several times, saying he “kept 
flitting about her room and did so bother her, she wished he would 
go.” After this she addressed the supposed intruder, saying, “Go! 
I wish you would go. Why do you come here? I don’t want you.” 
He was a man with whom she was on terms of civility, but had 
never cordially liked, as she considered he had done her an injury. 
This led her to add, “I forgive you, I hope God will. Go!” [This 
incident alone could have no weight, as in her illness Mrs. had 
seemed to see other absent persons in her room.] She did not allude 
to him again, and was not quite so restless. The doctor called at 
half-past 10; and when I went back to her room after he had gone, 
I found her in a very excited condition. She said, “Dr. S. has made 
me feel so strange—I never had such peculiar sensations before; I 
wish he had never come. My head is so bad, I don’t know how it is, 
perhaps I shall be able to explain it all to you when I am well.” 


She was very restless all the morning. At 1 o’clock my sister came 
to relieve me, and tried to fan her to sleep. Her efforts were unavail- 
ing, and at last my mother seized her hands, saying, “It is of no 
use, you cannot send me to sleep while my head is so queer.” “How 
queer?” “I don’t know, but ever since Dr. S. came and sat by me, 
I have felt so strange. When he took my hand, there was a shot, a 
pistol went off, and then all was confusion. But I do not see the 
blood; was there any blood?” After which she added, “I dare say I 
shall be able to tell you more about it when my head is better; I 
cannot explain how I feel now, I have never been like this before—it 
is my brain.” Later on in the afternoon, she mentioned a friend, 
saying, “Poor T. has to be shot in the back so often before I can be 
well. I am very sorry; it is a shame to shoot a nice fellow like him, 
but they say, ‘Shoot him, shoot him.’” And again, complaining of 
her head, she said, ““What is all this murdering? I have never been 
amongst shooting and murdering, have I? There is a pistol—it went 
off first when Dr. S. came, and it has been going on through my 
head ever since, and the bed is covered with them.” She continued in 
this excited state all the afternoon, and could not be persuaded to 
sleep. My sister went to the doctor, and he sent something which 
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soothed her a little; but she did not seem to be really herself again 
until next morning. 


We heard from the doctor that he had been to the house where 
the suicide had been committed, before calling to see my mother . . 
She was not told of the gentleman’s death until three weeks after- 
wards; but she frequently alluded to Mr. [the deceased] and 
his family—which appeared strange, as they were persons with 
whom she held very little intercourse. She once remarked that they 
had quite haunted her ever since that day she was so ill and heard 
the pistols. Her friend T., whom she had imagined to be shot, had 
heard early of the suicide, and been engaged in c»inmunicating the 
fact to relatives of the deceased gentleman... 





In case 529, the rapport between mother and son may be 
presumed to be strong. Even if we assume that the mother, 
at some unconscious level, took a continual interest in the 
welfare of her son, the motivation seems as strong or 
stronger on the part of the agent. This is one of the few 
cases where the clothing of the decedent is dispensed with 
by the apparition, and in this instance the lack of clothing 
forms part of the message transmitted. 


(Case 529) . .. About two years later, his mother, who rarely left 
home, presented herself at my mother’s house, and said, “I shall 
never again see Joseph. As I lay awake last night, he appeared to 
me naked and dripping with water. I know that he is drowned.” 
This proved to be the case. He had gone with a companion to bathe 
in the Mersey, and had been carried away by the current. Seven or 
eight days afterwards his body was seen floating in the water, and 
was picked up by a packet... 


The next incident involves the apparition of two drowned 
boys, and, like the Ricardo case which follows, has a sort 
of ghostly aimlessness about it. The involving of two (or 
possibly three) agents, and the lack of apparent motiva- 
tion on the part of these agents or the percipient does not— 
add to our argument on either side of the picture. 


(Case 536)... My sister, as was her custom, locked all the doors, 
and placed the keys on a table beside the bed. She was awakened 
in the middle of the night by one of the domestics coming to her, 
and asking for the key of the kitchen door, as two of the three lads 
[formerly employed by the narrator’s father] who had left in the 
morning had just looked in at her bedroom window, as if they were 
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in want of something. She said she had asked them what they re- 
quired, but they had returned no answer, and having slowly moved 
down, left the back of the house where they were joined by the 
third one. [The premises were searched without result.] A messenger 


arrived early next morning, saying that the three men had been 
drowned... 


Like many other cases, the Ricardo case poses more 
questions than it answers. The apparitions have no message 
to convey, and it is somewhat uncertain whether they were 
seen just before the time of their death, or coincidental with 
it. Ghostlike, they seem to be dream-loitering aimlessly in 
one of their usual haunts. The percipient of the apparition 


was a mere acquaintance of the presumed agents, and of a 
higher social station. 


(Case 582) . . . On a fine summer’s evening, between 8 and 9 
o'clock (still quite light in the Highlands), about 40 years ago or 
more, my father [Colonel Campbell] was walking to the old ruined 
castle of Skipness, which was a short distance from the more modern 
house. He had fitted up a turning lathe and workshop in one of the 
old rooms, and was going to fetch some tool which he had forgotten 
in the day. As he approached the gate of the courtyard he saw two 
of the fishermen (brothers), Walter and John Cook, leaning against 
the wall rather stiffly. Being in a hurry he merely nodded, said some- 
thing about its being a fine evening and went on. He was surprised 
that they did not answer him, which was unlike their usual custom, 
but being in a hurry did not think much of it, and when he returned, 
they were gone. That night a sudden gale sprang up in the middle 
of the night. Next morning, when my father went out to see what 
damage had been done, he met some fishermen carrying up a dead 
body from the beach. He inquired, “Who is it?” They said, “Walter 
Cook, and they are just bringing his brother John’s body too. Their 
boat capsized when they were out with the herring fleet last night, 
and they were both drowned.” My father said, “It can’t be, they 
never went to the fishing, for I saw them and spoke to them between 
8 and 9 last night.” “Impossible, laird! For they both sailed with 
the rest of the fleet between 3 and 4 in the afternoon, and never 
returned.”” My father never believed in second-sight or wraiths, but 
said this completely puzzled him. It must have been second-sight, 
as the men were not yet dead when he saw them," though it was 





11“Tf the men were in a perfectly normal state when the phantasms were 
seen, the incident could not be properly included among the telepathic cases .. . 
But the evidence is quite uncertain as to hours; and there seems at any rate 
an appreciable probability that the deaths coincided with or preceded Colonel 
Campbell’s experience.”—Footnote in Phantasms of the Living, Vol. 11, p. 535. 
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absolutely impossible that they could have been on land at the time. 
This, as far as I can remember, is the story, but I cannot be quite 
exact as to date and hours. 


ANNETTE RICARDO 


As in the case quoted above, the apparition in the inci- 
dent to follow is mistaken for a living individual. Motiva- 
tion is probably strong on the part of the son, who is the 


presumed agent, and there is no doubt some rapport be- 
tween father and son. 


(Case 601) .. . 1 remember, as if it were only yesterday, staying 
at the Miltons. It was Mr. Milton’s custom to go into the cellar, to 
turn the gas off at the meter. When he came up he was looking 
unusually pale, and he said, “Where is the scoundrel?” Of course it 
frightened us, as we thought he meant a burglar; and he would not 
believe, for some time, that his son, Harry, was not having a game 
with him; as he saw him quite plainly in the cellar. A few weeks 
after, they had a letter from the captain of the ship, to say he died 


in Hobart Town Hospital, on the very night he appeared to his 
father .. . | 


The next case seems to involve a strong motive upon the 
part of the agent, and the desire to transmit the fact of her 
death to a younger friend. The percipient was ill at the 
time, and the incident began with a dream in which the 
percipient realized that the friend was dead. This was 
followed by an apparition of the decedent and an auditory 
phenomenon as well. Despite presumable rapport between 
percipient and agent, the motivation on the part of the 
agent to transmit a death message seems the strongest 
element in the case. The dream, on the other hand, appears 
to have been an unconscious construct of the percipient, 
perhaps telepathically instigated by the trend of the agent’s 
thoughts shortly before her death. She was known to have 
had the percipient in mind at this time. 


(Case 702) .. . I have been requested to give an account of an odd 
coincidence which occurred some three years since. (I am no believer 
in spirits, and believe the following was the result of illness.) I was 
in the tropics, and, at the time I mention, laid up with fever, when 
one night I had a dream about an old lady friend of mine. I woke 
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up suddenly, and thought I saw her at the foot of my bed, and the 
strange part was | thought I heard her speak. She seemed to be 
dressed in white. I told this to a friend, who only laughed at me 
and said I was ill, but at the same time, he put down the date and 
hour. A few mails after, I heard of the old lady’s death, at the same 
date and hour. I have no belief in spirits whatever, but this was a 
fact. [In answer to inquiries, Mr. Griffin, the percipient, supplied 
the following fuller account] : 


At the time of the occurrence, June, 1882, I had been in Jamaica 
for about 18 months. I had been ill with country fever, but was 
convalescent, though still very weak. I was sleeping in a room next 
that of a friend, with the door open between. I had a dream, in 
which my mind went back to old times when I had seen much of 
the lady I mentioned; and then I became aware that she was dead, 
in a room which seemed to be near me, and that I wanted to get 
to her; and as this thought flashed across me, I seemed to see her. 
Then I woke with a sudden start, and distinctly saw her standing 
at the foot of my bed, dressed in white, and with the hands by her 
side. The face was extremely distinct, and quite unmistakeable. Had 
a real person been standing in that place, I certainly could not have 
distinguished the features, as it was a dark night. The figure plainly 
pronounced my name, “Marcus,” once, and then gradually disap- 
peared as I watched it. It remained visible a sufficient number of 
seconds for me to be keenly aware that I was awake; I felt quite 
clearly, the former experience was a dream, then I woke, and now 
this is a waking reality. After the disappearance, I called out, and 
my friend came in. I described the whole experience to him, and 
he was sufficiently impressed with it to notice the time—which was 
a few minutes past midnight, June 11th—and to note the occurrence 
at once in his diary. The next morning he and others laughed at the 
matter, but could not but be impressed by its reality to me. 


About three weeks afterwards, I received a letter from a daughter 
of my friend, informing me of her mother’s death in England, on 
June 11th, soon after 5 A.M. My friend and I calculated the dif- 
ference of longitude, and the hours corresponded to within a few 
minutes. I had no idea of the lady’s being ill, and had neither been 
anxious about her nor thinking about her. In conversation with the 
family, two years later, they told me that a few minutes before her 
death she said, “Tell Marcus I thought of him.” I may say that this 
lady had, three years before, nursed me through a dangerous illness ; 
and I had a warm affection for her... 


[If the computation made by Mr. Griffin and his friend is 
accurate, the apparition preceded the death by about twenty minutes, 
full allowance being made. for longitude. ] 
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Conclusion 


Examination of 313 cases in Phantasms of the Living, 
approximately coincidental with death or occurring slightly 
thereafter, seems to show that a large number of these 
incidents are teleological in character, the general purpose 
being to inform the percipient that the presumed agent is 
dying or dead. Analysis of motives indicates that at the 
conscious level motivation of the percipient is usually weak. 
Rapport may be presumed to exist at unconscious levels 
between agent and percipient in the bulk of the cases. 
Motivation of the agent is strong in most of the cases 
examined; that there is such motivation is continually sug- 
gested by the content of the message. The agent “appears” 
to the percipient, or otherwise informs him that he, the 
agent, is dying or dead. The content of the message is 


veridical, i.e., is subsequently verified by information re- 
ceived by normal means. 


The author is inclined to the point of view that many 
of the cases are to be explained by telepathy from the 
living, dramatized perhaps by a joint effort of agent and 
percipient at unconscious levels, and energized in the main 
by the wish of the agent. An occasional case may have 
been accompanied by objective phenomena. A few cases 
fall easily into the category of clairvoyance on the part of 
the percipient (i.e., the percipient “does all the work”); 
such cases are generally marked by unconscious symbolism 
supplied by the percipient. A third group, bearing strong 
evidence of agent motivation, may be explained by delayed 
telepathy, or perhaps still better by some sort of telepathic 
action from the dead, the message again being dramatized 
as in the first group above. Occasionally there appears a 
case that seems to bear evidence of some sort of “psychic 
invasion” of the mind of the percipient, the percipient con- 
fusing his identity with that of the presumed agent. 


In about 84% of the cases examined, there is evidence 
of emotional interest between agent and percipient. 16% 
involve mere acquaintances or strangers, and therefore this 
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factor must be presumed to be lacking. To summarize, 
the agent, dying or dead, appears to be the principal and 
compelling factor in the phenomena observed, while the 
percipient usually takes a secondary role. 


Appendix 


The 313 cases that were selected for analysis in this 


paper are those numbered in Phantasms of the Living as 
follows: 


22, 23, 25-29, 31, 32, 34, 45, 48, 59, 60, 65, 76, 79, 102, 103, 117, 
118, 128-132, 134, 138, 140, 143, 146-148, 150, 154, 155, 158, 159, 
162, 163, 166, 169, 172-174, 177-179, 182, 184-193, 195-199, 201, 
202, 205-208, 210-212, 214, 218, 223-229, 232, 233, 235, 237, 238, 
240-243, 246, 249-252, 270, 272, 275, 276, 278, 280, 282, 283, 289- 
293, 300, 303, 309, 310, 312-314, 321, 323, 330-332, 336, 340, 342, 343, 
345, 347, 349-355, 357, 374, 376, 379, 380, 387, 392, 401, 405, 406, 
417, 418, 423, 427, 429, 430, 433, 444, 445, 447-450, 452, 454, 456, 
459, 462, 468, 472, 473, 482, 485-490, 494-496, 498, 500, 501, 503, 
507, 508, 510, 512-517, 520, 522-529, 531, 533-546, 550-558, 560, 
561a-564, 566-568, 579-588, 590-604, 606-610, 613-616, 620, 624- 
629, 632-640, 650, 651, 653, 657-663, 665-667, 674, 675, 677-679, 
681-684, 692, 692a, 693, 695-699, 701, 702. 


[All grouped numbers are inclusive. ] 


The Significance of Psychical Research 


G. N. M. TYRRELL 


At one time there was no clear conception of what today 
we call “natural forces.” Lakes, mountains, forests, and 
rivers were all conceived to be animated by gods or spirits; 
the world was full of uncertainty and dread, and behind 
everything lay the “occult.” Only after long experience did 
mankind come to recognize those uniformities in nature 
which led to the conception of inanimate causality and 
“natural law.” When the reign of natural law had been 
securely established, the belief in spiritual agencies was not 
abandoned. They were assigned to their own place in the 
universe, the “supernatural” portion, while “natural” phe- 
nomena occupied the “natural” portion. The latter held the 
lion’s share of interest and attention because it appealed to 
the senses and was the theater of action. 


All through the Christian era, the thought of Hactope 
was founded on this dual conception of a “natural” and a 
“supernatural” world; and with the widening of mental 
horizons which came with the Renaissance, with the revival 
of learning, and finally with the rise of science, the natural 
section of the universe gained steadily at the expense of 
the supernatural. So much was this the case that the super- 
natural receded into the shadowy background it now occu- 
pies, while the natural became synonymous with reality. 
Today it is impossible to read books by men of science with- 
out being struck by the emphasis they place on “nature” 
(some of them spell it with a capital N) as the real world 
of scientific exploration. They leave no doubt that they 
regard nature as the sole locus of reality. Scientific ration- 
alists and political theorists are already planning a world 
in which man will take full responsibility for the future 
into his own hands, recognizing himself to be a product of 
nature, independent, unique, and supreme; and all this is 
based on the assumption that the current view of nature is 
unquestionable. 
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For all its stress on “nature,” this philosophy seems to 
be a little outmoded. The success of natural explanations, 
in the narrower sense of “natural,” probably reached its 
peak in the nineteenth century, when mechanical descrip- 
tions of everything were the order of the day. Lord Kelvin’s 
mechanical vortices in the ether seemed to be about to 
explain the nature of the atom; Darwin’s theory of natural 
selection seemed to be on the point of explaining the evolu- 
tion of life. As someone said, it was an age in which the 
entire universe was filled with the hum of machinery. Had 
these mechanical explanations been satisfactory, the triumph 
of naturalism would have occurred then. But there followed 
a widespread intensification of scientific research; new 
knowledge flowed in from many quarters, and the result 
was that the universal mechanics began to hang fire. Things 
were not so simple as they had seemed. The ideal of explain- 
ing everything in terms of mechanics proved inadequate. 
That ideal began to pass away, and it will never return. 


Why was this? Not so much because mechanical explana- 
tions were untrue as because they were not final. At first 
they seemed to explain; then it was seen that they did not 
really explain. There was always something behind them. 
Now we are beginning to see that what is true of mechani- 
cal explanations is true of all scientific explanations; there 
is always something left unexplained. Dalton’s atom ex- 
plained, until someone asked what the atom was made of. 
Research into that question did not supply a final answer; 
it only made the atom turn into something more nebulous 
and more questionable, until it ceased to bear: any resem- 
blance to what Dalton had meant by an atom. 


Similarly, natural selection seemed to be a mechanical 
operator which explained the phenomena of life, until some- 
one asked what “nature” was selecting from. The answer 
given was “mutations.” But how do mutations arise? We 
were referred to the laws of heredity and the combinations 
of genes in the germ cell. But here we were being led back 
to a mechanical explanation, for which the augury of 
physics is not hopeful. We do not understand how a me- 
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chanical arrangement of genes can give rise to a mental 
characteristic. We shall certainly have to go behind this 
explanation of genes: but shall we not have to go behind 
every explanation which science has to offer? Is not the 
so-called progress of theoretical science inevitably a re- 
gress? 

If we accept the regress (it is highly significant that we 
should be obliged to do so), we must nevertheless admit that 
science has succeeded in subsuming a great many particu- 
lars under general principles, and in that sense it has 
explained them and rendered them intelligible and manage- 
able. It has been very successful in discovering “natural” 
laws. The bugbear of science is the fact or event which 
cannot be subsumed under any general law or principle. 
Now, the phenomena called psychic, or supernormal, or 
paranormal (we are still undecided about our terminology ) 
are scientific bugbears for precisely this reason—they seem 
to defy scientific classification. They defy “explanation,” 
they are incorrigible. And, I think, this is the chief reason 
why the scientific world continues to ignore them, although 


they have been carefully collected for more than half a 
century. 


Extra-sensory perception, as it is now coming to light, 
is exactly the kind of thing calculated to drive the scientific 
mind to rebellion or despair. From the narrower scientific 
point of view, it is a scandalous thing. It ought not to 
occur; but it does. It passes strictly scientific tests of exis- 
tence. In a sense, it is not even rare, for it has existed 
everywhere and, elusively, throughout all human experi- 
ence. There have always been apparitions, prophecies, sooth- 
sayings, intuitions, magic rites; and pre-scientific man took 
them as a matter of course. Scientific man, on the other 
hand, has had to keep telling himself with a good deal of 
firmness that they are all superstition. 


Biological phenomena are sometimes troublesome too, 
such as the voyaging of eels to distant rendezvous without 
the use of signposts or portable radio sets; the homing 
powers of birds and animals; the group life of insects, etc. 
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All these facts have had to be somewhat lamely explained 
away. This is because the character of these ‘“‘supernormal”’ 
phenomena—the character, for example, of extra-sensory 
perception—is so utterly at variance with recognized natural 
laws. Extra-sensory perception ignores space, and fre- 
quently ignores time. It works without any discoverable 
machinery, and fails to reveal that sequence of causes and 
effects on which any scientific explanation depends. In fact, 
it possesses every scientifically objectionable feature, but 
still insists on retaining its exasperating habit of really 
occurring. No wonder the scientific mind rebels: and no 
doubt many scientists feel an inward sympathy with William 
James’s candid biologist friend, who said that if such a 
thing as telepathy were true, scientists ought to band 
together to keep it suppressed and concealed.’ 


It is interesting to look in books on psychology and 
kindred subjects for references to psychical research. Some- 
times there is none; seldom is there more than a perfunctory 
reference, which usually shows a strong anti-bias to the 
subject. Mr. E. Haynes, in a book entitled The Belief 
in Personal Immortality (Rationalist Press Association, 
1913), says that he does not believe that anyone is con- 
vinced by the results of psychical research without a strong 
desire to be convinced. He tells the reader that he has not 
thought it necessary to study the carefully sifted evidence 
contained in forty-six volumes of the Proceedings of the 
Society for Psychical Research because he has had a few 
psychic experiences of his own. These are sufficient, he 
says. “I have all the materials I need for weighing the 
evidence.”” He comes to the conclusion (because he starts 
with the conclusion) that the evidence is unconvincing! 


Dr. W. Elder, in Studies in Psychology (1927), says: 
“Some have thought an explanation of spiritualistic phe- 
nomena is to be found in what is called telepathy. But 
telepathy has little or no more real scientific evidence in its 
favor than has spiritualism” (p. 194). He does not say in 
what way the collected evidence fails to be scientific. 








1 The Will to Believe, p. 10. 
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Professor L. T. Troland, of Harvard University, says in 
The Mystery of Mind (1926): “The reader may be dis- 
appointed to find that the present book has little or nothing 
to say concerning the mysteries which are being investi- 
gated by modern psychical research” (p. 2). Few books 
on psychology have; but the reader may well be more dis- 
appointed at the reason given for the omission, which is 
that “doubt attaches to their authenticity in the majority 
of cases.” In this sweeping statement the careful work of 
half a century is cast away. But the reason for this cava- 
lier treatment emerges in the next sentence, where we are 
told: that “the modern psychologist tends to regard alleged 
psychical phenomena much as the modern physicist looks on 
perpetual motion machines.” In fact, Professor Troland’s 
dismissal of psychical phenomena has little to do with the 
evidence, but is based on a priori considerations. 


Professor H. A. Carr, of the University of Chicago, 
says in Psychology (1925): “The doctrine of Telepathy 
assumes that one mind can influence another mind in the 
absence of any known sensory connection between them. 
. . . Orthodox psychology regards the evidence for such 


assumptions as unconvincing” (p. 181). No justification 
for this pronouncement is given. 


Professor H. C. Warren, of Princeton University, in 
Psychological Principles (1919), admits that reports “col- 
lected by sincere and unimpeachable scientists fill volumes 
of the Proceedings of societies for psychical research.” But 
he goes on to say that “contemporary American psycholo- 
gists for the most part reject the telepathic interpretation”’ 
(p. 419). The reasons given for their rejection are: (1) 
The faulty memory of witnesses, (2) chance-coincidence, 
(3) collusion or fraud, (4) unobserved sensory impulses, 
and (5) the “trend of evolution,” because if a simpler mode 
of communication, such as telepathy, had been possible, 
nature would not have taken the trouble to evolve complex 
sense organs. “Nature” at work again! Professor Warren 
seems to be favored with inside information from the lady 
herself. But he does not seem to know that the objections 
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listed by him have all been allowed for by the collectors and 
experimenters who have amassed the evidence for telepathy. 


These few quotations illustrate the opinions mainly of 
American specialists and teachers of psychology in regard 
to the evidence for psychical phenomena. Much evidence, 
of course, had been amassed many years before they were 
written, although the quantitative evidence was then of a 
less convincing kind than that which has been produced in 
the last decade. Such opinions could easily be multiplied; 
and it is probable that they are much the same the world 
over. The salient fact about these criticisms is that they 
are all vague. The critics make sweeping statements and 
nebulous generalizations, but they do not attempt to justify 
them. They throw out hints and insinuations, but never 
descend to concrete facts. They object that the evidence is 
unscientific and unreliable, but they never show, by dealing 
with it in detail, where the investigators’ precautions have 
failed. The impression one gets is that they have never 
troubled to study the evidence at all. Indeed, Mr. Haynes 
admits as much; and this would be inexcusable if they were 
stating a serious opinion on a serious subject. But the 
reason for it all is contained in the one revealing sentence 
dropped by Professor Troland. Psychologists, with few 
exceptions, do not regard psychical research as a serious 
subject; nor does anyone else with a scientifically trained 
mind. They regard the evidence for psychical phenomena 
as being on a par with evidence for perpetual motion ma- 
chines. In other words, science boycotts psychical research 


on a priori grounds; and the strength or weakness of the 
evidence has very little to do with it. 


The suggestion that I am here putting forward is that 
this a priori objection is the crux of the whole matter 
where psychical research is concerned, and is mainly due 
to the current scientific interpretation of the term “nature” 
—a term on which every scientific writer today lays great 
emphasis. The current conception of nature appears to a 
large extent still to be medieval. It has been taken over 
unchanged from the time when the universe was thought 
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of as a dualism, one part “natural,” the other part “super- 
natural.” The supernatural part faded into unreality with 
the coming of science, and the natural part monopolized 
the lion’s share of reality. Now it is becoming increasingly 
clear that there is something queer about the “natural” 
part. Natural explanations are never final; they are always 
regressive; this is the queer feature about them. (1) Every- 
thing which belongs to nature is known by means of the 
human senses (aided by scientific instruments and devices) 
and consists of a series of appearances. (2) The limits of 
nature are imposed by the limits of the senses, not by the 
limits of that which the senses reveal. (3) The view of 
nature provided by the senses is of a highly specialized 
kind. 


The first condition implies that “natural” knowledge is 
not absolute knowledge, and supplies us with the reason 
why scientific explanations are never final. The second 
condition implies that there is no reason why phenomena: 
should not exist which are beyond the reach of normal 
sense perception. The third condition suggests that if there 
are such “extra-sensory” phenomena, they are likely to 
have very different characteristics from those of phe- 
nomena which occur in the specialized field of sense-re- 
vealed “nature.” 


With the exception of a few physicists, neither the scien- 
tific nor the generally educated public shows any sign of 
accepting this type of view. The currently held view is 
that “nature” is identical with the real universe; that the 
natural facts discovered by science, together with natural 
laws, are quite literally and absolutely true; and that the 
limits of nature are intrinsic limits which owe nothing to 
ourselves. Philosophical considerations, and even facts 
which tend to uphold the contrary view, are impatiently 
dismissed. So long as this latter view of nature is held, no 
phenomenon can be real unless it conforms to nature’s 
laws. If a non-conformist phenomenon were discovered, 
the old dualism would have to be revived and the pheno- 
menon in question classified as “supernatural.” But the 
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supernatural is anathema to science. Therefore the evi- 
dence for any such phenomenon would have to be sup- 
pressed. 

Now, psychical phenomena are quite clearly non-con- 
formist to nature, in the current, narrow sense. Extra- 
sensory perception does not obey any of the “laws of 
nature.” On the other hand, in spite of half a century of 
scientific evasion, there is now no reasonable doubt that it 
occurs. Must we go back to the Middle Ages and declare 
extra-sensory perception to be a “supernatural” phenom- 
enon? Surely we need not. The solution of the difficulty 
lies in revising our conception of nature. Nature, as we 
know it, is merely a relative and specialized view that we 
get of reality by means of our specializing physical sense 
organs. Do we ever reflect how specialized these means 
are by which we get to know what we fondly mistake for 
an absolutely “real” world? Everything in us is specialized 
to the highest degree, so as to enable us to live a special 
life in a special environment. Our physical body and our 
psychological components are alike specialized; our muscu- 
lar system, our nervous system, our brain: but not only 
these, our instincts, our convictions and the very laws of 
thought are developed and specialized to serve practical ends. 
And since all that we are immediately acquainted with is our 
own sensations, it follows that the world revealed to us 
by those sensations is specialized also. The adaptation is 
mutual. Nature, as revealed by sense perception, is an 
“island world.” Why, then, should there not be reaches of 
reality outside “nature”? There is no reason at all when 
once the subjective element in nature is realized. This type 
of view is actually being stressed today by certain promi- 
nent physicists. For example, Sir James Jeans says in 
Physics and Philosophy: “Our studies can never put us in 
contact with reality; we can never penetrate beyond the 
impressions that reality implants in our minds” (p. 13). 
And Sir Arthur Eddington says in The Philosophy of 
Physical Science: “All the laws of nature that are usually 
classed as fundamental can be foreseen wholly from episte- 
mological considerations. They correspond to a priori 
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knowledge and are therefore wholly subjective” (p. 57). 
This, of course, is going much further. 

From the philosophical point of view, there is nothing 
new in all this; but the pull of common sense is so strong 
that very few people pay much attention to philosophy. 
Probably, at bottom, the attitude which resists all that does 
not conform to established ‘“‘natural laws” is due far more 
to the weight of custom and to familiarity with those laws 
than to any rational conviction. It is the same kind of 
parochial attitude as that of the eighteenth century English- 
man, who thought foreigners were fools and their customs 
ridiculous simply because they were strange to him. Or 
like the attitude of the pre-Copernican astronomers, who 
thought the earth must necessarily occupy the center of 
the universe because that all-important creature, man, lived 
on it. So today, people believe that psychical phenomena 
are rubbish because they do not fit into a “nature” con- 
sisting of what they can see and touch. I think it may be 
doubted whether the general aversion to psychical research 
rests on anything more profound than an enlarged version 
of this parochialism. 

Let us make no mistake: the importance of psychical 
research is inestimable precisely because it is destined to 
upset this parochial view of nature. If we look at extra- 
sensory perception from a slightly different angle we can 
perhaps see this more clearly. 

Biologists trace the rise of life by slow degrees from 
very primitive organisms, and they believe that this his- 
torical “emergence” from protoplasm proves that life and 
mind are derivatives of matter. But the existence of extra- 
sensory perception alters the whole interpretation of bio- 
logical evolution. Here is a faculty (and with that faculty 
inevitably an agent) which has never been evolved. Some 
people may not agree that this is the case. Some incline to 
think that extra-sensory perception is.a vestigial faculty 
which rose to some importance among primitive men, but 
which has degenerated with the coming of civilization. 
Others regard it as an emergent faculty which is only now 
beginning to make its appearance. But on the present view 
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it is neither; it is neither declining nor emerging: it is a 
faculty which has never entered the evolutionary scheme 
at all. It was by-passed by “nature” (to use the current 
scientific anthropomorphism) and never underwent the spe- 
cializing process which adapted sight, touch, hearing, etc., 
to the conditions of practical life. 


There may have been good reasons for this, in spite of 
Professor Warren’s somewhat hasty inference. As a mat- 
ter of fact, sparing use does seem to have been made of 
the extra-sensory faculty in the creation of various animal 
“instincts,” etc. But here, in extra-sensory perception, is 
a faculty which has undergone no special moulding process. 
{t stands outside what we call “nature.” It ignores her 
laws. In other words, it belongs to a reality outside our 
own specialized region. The significance of this view is 
immense; for a faculty (and with it a part of ourselves) 
exists which has not entered into the evolutionary process. 


Therefore evolution is not a process which slowly derives 
life, or causes it to “emerge,” from matter: it is a process 
which unites life and matter in a high specialized com- 
pound. In a sense this is vitalism—but vitalism with a 
difference. The entelechy is not a stray force just knocking 
about somewhere; it is the essence of the real being. 


This view does not depend éntirely on the discoveries of 
psychical research. Psychologists also have been discover- 
ing facts which cannot but point to it; but they have ap- 
proached the field from a slightly different angle. Medical 
psychologists have dealt with factors in human personality 
which are not included in normal consciousness. They 
should be our collaborators, not our critics. But they have 
attacked the subject pragmatically rather than scientifically 
or philosophically. Their approach has been that of the 
therapist rather than that of the seeker after truth; so 
that their vague conception of the “Unconscious” has left 
matters in the air. They do not seek to unravel the question 
of what the Unconscious is, but only the question of what 
practical use they can make of its properties. Academic 
psychology, too, by working in the laboratory, has amassed 
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a great deal of experimental data which, generally speak- 
ing, support the conclusions to which psychical research is 
coming regarding the relative character of our sensory 
knowledge of the external world, and suggest the exist- 
ence of a great deal behind it. It is quite clear that psychi- 
cal phenomena cannot be merely tacked on to the existing 
scientific conception of “nature.” The acceptance of them 
involves drastic changes in the whole scientific outlook. 


The question of what policy should be adopted by the 
protagonists of psychical research naturally arises from 
these considerations. One of the principal tasks confront- 
ing them is to secure the collaboration of psychologists 
and to persuade biologists and other scientists of the valid- 
ity and importance of their work. The method by which 
we are at present trying to do this is to pile up evidence, 
especially evidence acquired by quantitative and statistical 
methods, until it becomes irresistible. We mean to over- 
whelm our critics by sheer weight of facts. I admit that 
this method may succeed in the end; but it is the method 
of leading, or rather dragging, the horse to the water. 
When we get him there, we shall be surprised at the variety 
of ingenious arguments he will use to avoid drinking— 
that is, so long as he still regards psychical facts as con- 
trary to the “laws of nature.” 

Would it not be better to pay more attention to the 
theoretical side of our subject; to enlist, if possible, the 
help of enlightened philosophers, and to attack the oppo- 
sition to psychical research at its roots rather than in its 
symptoms? If we could persuade the scientific world that 
the discoveries in our field are neither superstitious, nor 
“supernatural,” nor contrary to the established body of 
scientific fact, but that they only involve a wider interpre- 
tation of science, we might turn the whole tide of scientific 
opinion in our favor, and give mankind a new outlook of 
incalculable value. Our problem is, essentially, how to re- 
place the medieval view of “nature” now current by a wider 
view of nature; a view which will take into account the 
relativity of knowledge and the specialized character of 
ourselves and our world. 
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[Miss Grace Bishop, the writer of the letter to follow, is a member 
of the English S.P.R. To the Journal of that Society (Vol. XXXII, 
April-May, 1941) she contributed a most interesting paper, “Fore- 
knowledge in Dreams,’ to which Dr. Murphy referred at some 
length in his recent article, “Psychical Phenomena and Human 
Needs” (JournaL A.S.P.R., October, 1943). The pages of our 
JoURNAL are open to members and other readers who may care 
further to discuss the points that Miss Bishop raises.] 


Domek, Badlake Hill 
Dawlish, England 
December 30, 1943 


Dear Dr. Murphy: 


Thank you very much for so kindly sending me the 
JouRNAL of the American S.P.R., three copies of which 
reached me on the 11th of December. 


I have read your article on “Psychical Phenomena and 
Human Needs” with great interest, the more so as you 
propose to deal in the second part [“Removal of Impedi- 
ments to the Paranormal,” published in the January, 1944, 
issue Of this JOURNAL] with a problem about which I have 
thought a good deal of late, i.e., why supernormal cognition 
occurs so seldom. 

It seems to me that, in addition to factors of the kind 
you are at present exploring by means of laboratory experi- 
ments on individuals, certain factors of a more general 
nature may have been operating to reduce the incidence of 
psychic powers in our Western civilization. 

On the physiological side, if Dr. Rhine is correct in his 
surmise (Extra-Sensory Perception, p. 154) that “there 
is some heritable basis for marked ESP ability,” then a 
glance at the history of Christendom leaves one surprised, 
less than supernormal cognition occurs so seldom than that 
the power has survived at all. On the one hand we have had, 
almost from the beginning of the Christian era, the cult 
of celibacy and the institution of monasticism. It seems 
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likely that those persons to whom the monastic life has 
appealed have included many whom we should class as 

“sensitives.” Their celibacy must have hampered the trans- 
mission of this quality. And on the other hand there has 
existed in most Christian countries and almost till modern 
times a fear of “witchcraft” which has led to the wholesale 
slaughter, over long periods, of women who were, so far 
as one can judge, often simply persons gifted with psychic 
powers (sometimes, no doubt, misused). Their extermina- 
tion must have done much to eliminate such powers from 
our racial inheritance. 


As to the non-physical factors, I surmise that a main 
one is to be found in the quite startling difference in atti- 
tude towards psychic faculty between the great civiliza- 
tions of the ancient world and our own, both among the 
leading thinkers and among the official “powers that be.” 
As regards precognition, we know that in most ancient 
civilizations and for many centuries oracles were an ac- 
cepted part of the national life. Secular rulers consulted 
them and heaped wealth upon them, great thinkers ap- 
proved them. Plato looked on prophecy as the noblest of 
the arts, Socrates thought it a divine madness — “the 
prophetess at Delphi and the priestesses at Dodona when 
out of their senses have conferred great benefits on Hellas, 
both in public and private life, but when in their senses 
few or none. And I might also tell you how the Sibyl and 
other inspired persons have given to many... an intima- 
tion of the future which has saved them from falling. But 
it would be tedious to speak of what every one knows.” 
(Phaedrus, Jowett’s translation. ) 


How different is our attitude today! True, the vicar may 
on Sunday read a few verses from some prophet of the 
Old Testament, whose inconvenient powers are safely 
relegated to the past. But can one imagine the Prime 
Minister paying an official visit to some Sibyl installed, say, 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, for advance information and 
advice as to the course and conduct of the present War? 
Indeed, if he did so, he would be accessory to a breach of 
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the law, since professional “fortune-telling” is illegal in 
this country. And though the Roman Church has always 
accepted the possibility of occasional “miracles,” especially 
of healing, our established Anglican Church seems exceed- 
ingly shy of all matters psychic. True, a few years ago 
Dr. Lang, then Primate, did appoint a committee to investi- 
gate “Spiritualism,” and the committee, after two years of 
enquiry, duly presented its report. But, in spite of repeated 
requests from various quarters, this report has not yet 
been made public. 

Some years ago, one of our Bishops (speaking from 
memory, I think it was the Bishop of London) preached 
a sermon in which he said that, in his belief, the “pure in 
heart,” especially children, might, on occasion, see angels. 
But a few days later my daily paper, which had reported 
this sermon, published a letter from the Secretary of the 
Society for Lunacy Reform pointing out that there were 
numbers of persons detained in our mental hospitals for 
similar “hallucinations.” The present-day official attitude 


towards psychic matters can hardly be called one of en- 
couragement! 


Lest it be thought that this attitude is merely the result 
of the modern cult of “science,” it is of interest to note 
how, even in the “Ages of Faith,” the Christian mystics 
themselves seem to have looked askance at psychic phe- 
nomena as the work of the devil. The anonymous 14th 
century author of the Cloud of Unknowing, speaking of 
“these young presumptuous ghostly disciples” (who appear 
to have dallied with psychic experiences), says bluntly that 
“the devil feigneth quaint sounds in their ears, quaint 
lights and shining in their eyes, and wonderful smells in 
their noses; and all is but falsehood!” 

So wide is the gulf between the Ancient World and 
Christendom in the place allotted to psychic powers! In 
such an atmosphere of discouragement, is it to be expected 
that these powers will thrive? 

A third factor may, however, be the most important of 
all. I suspect that psychic power is inhibited, less by the 
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negative effects of a generally discouraging environment 
than by the positive and urgent need of men and women 
today to concentrate all their interest in other directions. 
With the increasing complexity of life, the more and more 
bitter struggle for material wealth, the hustle, the crowding 
of our populations in huge cities, the noise and speed 
destroying the natural rhythm of life, all the vitality and 
nervous energy of most people is drained into the channel 
of “making a living.” Is it not typical of our age that we 
speak of a “standard of living’ when all that we mean is 
a “scale of consumption” of material goods? As the poet 
had it, “the world is too much with us, late and soon, 
getting and spending we lay waste our powers.” 


My personal experiences in this. connection may be not 
unusual. In my student (graduate and post-graduate) 
years, I had several experiences of a psychic nature. Look- 
ing back, I recall two telepathic incidents, one waking 
vision of my recently dead mother, one apparently pré- 
cognitive dream, so vivid that the details are still clear. I 
spent the next two decades with my mind fully occupied 
by practical work and narrowly focussed on the immediate 
present—three years in khaki during the last war followed 
by a career in the Civil Service, with ballroom dancing as 
my chief recreation. I can recall no psychic experiences 
during this period. In 1934, I was invalided out of the 
Civil Service and for reasons of health retired to the 
country. My mind was thus again as free to roam as it 
was in my student days, and during the next few years I 
had various psychic experiences, including the precognitive 
dreams I sent to the S.P.R. 

Then came the threat of war. I was not fit, this time, 
for active service, but feeling that the food front would 
be vital, I tried, in 1939, to help the housewife by writing 
a book giving the elements of dietetics in simple, non- 
technical style. This task, and the job of seeing the little 
book (which was kindly reviewed) through the press, 
focussed my mind again on practical immediacies. Since 
then, the many practical problems which face the war-time 
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housewife, plus “digging for victory,” have kept me busy. 
And for a long time now I have not spotted a precognitive 
dream. I am amused to find that my most recurrent dreams 
are now of food, chiefly fruit, the shortage of which is for 
me the most trying part of our war dietary. 


It seems therefore that, in my case at least, psychic 
experiences are crowded out when the mind is forced by 
circumstances to narrow its focus to immediate necessities, 
and they can only occur when this external pressure is suf- 
ficiently lifted for the mind to relax and expand. As regards 
precognitive dreams, the additional factor of nervous ex- 
haustion seems to enter into my case, though why this | 
should be so is not clear to me. Perhaps it is simply that 
when I am sleeping lightly I recall a dream more easily 
than after deeper sleep. Or it may be that exhaustion, by 
relaxing ‘“‘will-power,” removes the clamp of some deep- 
lying inhibition which would otherwise forbid me to peer 
into the future. It is open to doubt whether we do really 
want to know what lies ahead—as a friend of mine put 
it to me recently, to see ahead would “take the kick out 
of things.” Where, after all, would the Derby be if we 
could foresee the winners? And what would happen to 
that bulwark of our civilization, the Stock Exchange? ... 


Yours sincerely, 


Grace M. BisHop 





